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NEW  YORK. 

SOHEKMEBHeBN’8  TEACHERS’  AOENOY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 

Eatabllshed  1866. 

Bar  I4tb  Strer.  New  Tore. 


New  York,  Newbnrith. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  roUeRc-Ppeparatory.  Special  advantaRea  in 
Art  and  Mnelc.  Certificate  at  mita  to  Vaaaar  and  W  :llealey. 
One  and  a  half  hoars  from  New  York. 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Cuiture. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

for  YonnR  Ladies.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


UOUUUTUN  SEMINAKY  offers  to  yonng  women  care 
^  comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  36th  year. 

Address  A.  O.  BENEDICT.  A.M. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

dlst  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Riverview  b>  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee.  A.M.,  Prin.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  for  boys  smd  girls. 
Beautiful  and  nealthful  locatlou  in  the  Hudson  KIver  Valley. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  nnlntemipted  snccessfal  edu- 
«atioiial  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution, 
d  year  begins  September  16.  For  catalog  les  address 

Kev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal,  Claverack.  N.Y. 


The  Misses  Graham. 

Suceenon  to  the  .Vtnrs  Grrm. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816.  At  new 
(ocation 

176  W.  72d  ST.,  Sherman  Sciitake. 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute.  THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

For  young  women  an^li^s  A  choice  of  «tx  conrws  or  special  ^  school  fop  boys  backward  In  studies.  Individual  care, 
studies.  39th  year ^pt.22<Lira^  1350.  Ill^tret^d  catalogue.  Only  four  boarding  pnplls.  Address 

JO.s.  E.  KING.  Pres..  Fort  Edward,  N.Y.  j;  d_  MONTANYE,  TkenTON,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDOETON,  N.  J. 

A  Sehool  for  Boya— Preparea  for  College  or  BusU 
nesa— A  Christian  Home  and  bohooL 
This  Academy,  founded  In  1832.  by  the  West  Jersey  Piesby- 
tsry,  has  a  atrong  Vbristlan  facnlty,  is  beautifully  situated 
•  1th  ante  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna 
slom,  steam  healing,  and  every  surroundl  ig  refined,  healthful 
atd  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  snen  surroundings  re 
c lived.  For  terms,  course  of  rtndy,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUtEBUS  W.  LtON,  A.M..  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

•  Among  the  Pines. 

Thorough  and  Attractive. 

Prepat  eg  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

Jambs  W.  Morey,  A.M  ,  Principal, 

Lskewouj,  N  J. 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  '“’'^S'e^ne^sey. 

Will  re-open  September  23.  Certlficste  admits  to  Smith,  Wel¬ 
lesley.  and  Haftimure  Colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Kesldent 
native  French  and  German  teachers.  Searness  to  New  York 
affords  special  advantages.  Boarding  pupils,  tiUU. 


|w%#  U  A  ■  I  bridokton. 

IVT  nAkla  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  Co'lege-preparatorv  -cbool  for  Young  Ladies. 
Cei  tittcate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Prlrcipa'. 


.kw  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  about  an  iJeal  place  to  educate  yonr 

Bordentown  Female  College, 

w  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaladell,  Prea't. 

F,  T.  Shnitz,  A.H.,  Head  Master 


Blairstown,  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  Sexes.  49th  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  business.  Music.  New  fire-proof 
building  for  ladles.  Kellgions  control.  I.ow  rates.  Send  for 
catalogue.  W,  S.  Eversole,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


DAHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE,  1 

niDl  C  German  Kindergarten,  English  Prlman  }  tngl©WOOd  OCMOOl  TOf  BOyS. 

UUltJ,  UlHliu.uid  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara- I  College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Ion, Cadet  Corpa.  342  Lexington  Ave.  bet,  39th  A  40th  Sta N.Y  |  enolewood.  N.  J.  James  B.  Par.sons.  A.M 


New  York,  Slug-Slng-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

Art  and  Mnsic.  Albert  Boss  Parsons.  Musical  Director.  One 
boar  from  New  York.  29tb  year  begins  SepL  23d. 

Miss  C.  Fuller.  Principal 


New  York,  Albany.  155  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1814.  Certlficateentersat  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  bealtnful  Water  boiled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm 
bers  llmlUMl  in  home.  Uiisectarian.  Studio  aud  laboratory  of 
the  beat.  Modern  languages  by  natives. 

Lucy  a  Plympton.  Principal 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  High-Class  College  for  Women, 

•rith  a  successful  history  of  40  years.  Courses  of  ‘-tody  the 
.-aame  as  in  any  other  oolleves  of  first  rank.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music  and  Art.  Heated  by  steam  Electric  lights  and 
televitor.  Send  for  (latalogne.  ^v.  A,  W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
i,L.D..  Acting  President,  Elmira.  New  York. 


GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-Hudson, 

NEW  YORK. 


Nbw  Yokk  Ithaca 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Boys'  Hitting  school  for  Cornell  University.  Summer  term  be¬ 
gins  July  6tb  ends  Sept.  14tb.  r<end  for  prospectus. 

C.  A.  Stiles,  B.  8.,  Pres.  O.  V.  Fowler,  a.  B..  Sec.-Trea8. 


JHiss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  East  Thirtv-<-ixth  Street,  uear  Park  Avenue, 
re-opens  Tuesday,  Sepi.  29.  CIkss  for  Little  Boys. 

CANANDAIGUA,  New  York. 

-GRANGER  PLACE^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  GIVEN. 

Preparatory  course  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certificate 
Special  attention  given  to  tbecnlture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex- 
giectlnc  to  enter  college,  but  desire  a  thorough  and  practical 
education. 


DISTRICT  UF  COLUMBIA. 


H01W  aRdIlINIVERSITY.  Medical.  Dental  and  Phar- 
cnacentlcal  Dep<rtii>enta  will  open  the  winter  session  Octolier 
Ut.  This  school  it  for  botn  sexes.  Talilon,  S60  per  term.  For 
-circular,  address  C.  U.  Purvis,  M.D.,  Seerttary,  1118  I3tb  St 


NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY, 

For  Young  Women,  W’ASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Twenty  mlnntea  out.  Collegiate  and  Seminary  Conrses.  Bean- 
tifnl  gronnda  975.000  bnlldlnga.  A  cultured  home.  9.3.->o  to 
4400.  Send  for  Illnsuaied  Catalogne.  ‘  It  la  a  liberal  ednea- 
uon  to  live  in  Wa>hington  ”  Addres<. 

A.  L  CAsaEDY.  Pres  ,  P.  O.  Box  SOS.  Forest  Jlen.  Hd. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  edncatlon  of  yonng  women. 
Classical  and  scientific  course  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
optional  Year  begins  Sept.  16.  1896. 

Apply  to  Ida  C.  Allen,  Prin.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN,  Auburndale.  Mash,  (ten 
mtlea  from  Hostcnl.  Bostjn  standards  of  tcbolarsbip 
and  conduct  of  life,  with  advantages  of  healthful  and 
beautiful  suburban  residence,  t  le  beat  Musical  and  Lit¬ 
ers  tt  entertainments  In  Boston,  and  conven  ent  access 
to  places  of  historic  iuteiest  Rowing  and  rkaiing  ou 
Charles  River ;  Out  door  games;  Gymnasium  and  swim- 
mlug  tank  under  careful  hygienic  supervision.  Le'  tnres 
on  topi  8  ad-tpied  to  the  Ideal  admlnl-tratiou  of  Home. 
Illustrated  Ca  alogne  free. 

Address  C.  C.  UltAODON.  Principal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL  aratlon  for  any  college. 

Certificate  privilege.  Excellent  borne.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  J.  Clough,  A.M.,  Principal,  Pittsfieid,  Mass 


CONNECTICUT. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Opens  flr«  Tuesday  n  October. 
Mrs.  William  D.  blace,  Pairone-s. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 


Conn..  RrooV-fleld  Cen’er.  Fairfield  County. 

THE  CURTIS  SCHfMIL  FOR  BOYS. 

t3d  Year.  9500.  Home  Ufa  Single  rooms.  Ventilation  | 
drainage.  Tborongh  work  in  studies;  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  onr  life.  Fheiiekick  S.  Curtis. 


Connecticut,  LircHriELD  Co.,  New  Preston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  27th  Year. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  yoong  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Henry  Upson,  Principal. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7ist  year  of  Academy.  I7tb  of  Home  Preparation  for  Col¬ 
lege  or  Business.  Absolntely  healthtnl  location  and  genuine 
home,  with  refined  snrronn dings.  Gymnasium,  -efer-nces 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Codd. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE,  * "i 

highest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent.  Nnmbei  limited. 
College  Preparatory,  Seminary.  Music,  and  other  conrseo. 
Send  tor  catalogue  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  UKOOKS,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


iVlLSON  COLLEGE  w^n. 

-UrtsIcrL  ScieBtlflc  and  Siwclid  Courses.  Music  and 
Vrt.  Printsd  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
-'jtrancs  by  certificate.  Address.  Chamber^nrg,  Pa. 


flRflNT?  CPUnni  young  ladies. 

uuun  I  L  OOnUUL  opens  sept  30.  Estab  Dhed 
In  1850.  Twenty  minates  from  PhlladelphliL  two  hoars  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Ben¬ 
nett,  SYLVIA  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Pittsburgh,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  16.  Location  unexcePed.  Pleasant 
home  H  e  Thorough  classical  and  liierary  courses.  Music 
and  Art  Departments.  Miss  R.  .1.  DeVuhe,  Pres. 


Oxford,  Ohio.  a  CoUrge  and  Seminary  for  Women. 

THE  WESTERN 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  9,  isaft  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  thorough  Christian  culture  Terms.  9250  per  year. 


Lake  Erie  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

PAJNKSVILLE,  OHIO. 

Thirty-eighth  year  opens  Sept.  19.  New  bnlldlng  for  labor¬ 
atories  and  lecture  rooms. 

For  circulars  address  MISS  EVANS,  Principal. 

FRANKI  IN  nni  I  FRF  Athens,  o.  72d  year- 

rnHillVLIII  UtlLLCOC,  Board,  tuition,  furnished  room 
and  books,  $2  80  to  93  a  week ;  total  cost,  9i40  a  year ;  8  courses ; 
no  saloons.  Ihorougbly  sale.  Catalog  free,  with  plan  to  earn 
funds.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  D.D.,  Prest. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  S.  Gov't,  in  charge  of 
Military  department.  Classical.  Literary  and  Sclentlflo 
cjurses.  Arthur  Crosby.  A.M  Head  Master. 

COLORADO. 


Home  School  in  Colorado  for  Delicate  Girls 

Out-dix)r  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instruction  by  two 
Vasgar  graduates,  special  lectures,  mu'-lc,  llhiary  advantages, 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Miss  Lou.mis,  210  North  Cascade 
Avenne,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


$5. 


Sessional 

Library. 

FOR  SESSIONS  OF 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 

NO  CHURCH  CAN  AFFORD 
TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

An  Invaluable  aid  toward  greatly  increasing  tbs 
efficiency  of  the  officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrob. 
Its  careful  and  intelligent  study  can  not  fall  to  glva 
to  pastor  and  session  together  a  greater  power  for 
the  accomplishment  of  good  work  than  ever  poa- 
sessed  before. 

The  Library  sent,  charges  prepaid,  ob 
receipt  of 

FIVE  DOLLARS. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


No  doubt  the  utterances  about  Armenia  on 
the  closing  day  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  express  the  feeling  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Christians  in  this  country,  what¬ 
ever  their  political  creed.  Perhaps  not  all  of 
them  would  put  the  matter  so  strongly  as  did 
Mr.  B.  Fay  Mills  in  denouncing  the  conduct 
of  the  Administration  in  this  matter  as  “un¬ 
patriotic,  uncivil,  un-Democratio,  un-Repub 
lican,  un  American,  un  Christian,  selfish, 
weak,  wicked,  barbaric,  and  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  and  of  God  and 
all  men.”  Nevertheless  it  is  indisputable  that 
our  Government  has  not  only  been  indifferent 
to  the  woes  of  a  long  suffering  Christian  peo¬ 
ple,  when  a  strong  position  taken  by  it  would 
probably,  without  war,  have  checked  Turkish 
outrages  to  a  great  degree,  but  woise  still,  it 
has  shown  itself  indifferent  under  circum¬ 
stances  where  indifference  is  a  national  dis¬ 
grace  ;  in  the  face,  namely,  of  broken  treaties, 
of  the  destruction  of  American  property,  and 
the  utteily  unwarrantable  mistreatment  of 
American  citizens.  Two  years  ago  a  strong 
word  from  Washington  would  have  gone  far 
to  save  Armenia  from  the  outrages  and  massa¬ 
cres  that  have  since  occurred,  and  of  which 
the  civilized  world  was  fully  forewarned. 
To  day  our  Government  is  a  scoff  and  a  by¬ 
word  in  the  weakest  and  most  contemptible 
capital  in  that  world,  Constantinople. 


Bow  long  before  the  day  when  Christian 
nations  will  direct  their  foreign  policies  by 
some  other  rule  than  se  f-interest?  Ic  is  not 
long  since  European  governments  permitted 
that  brave  little  nation,  Japan,  to  be  despoiled 
of  half  the  results  of  her  well  won  victories 
merely  from  motives  of  the  very  ui  rroweet  telf- 
seeking,  and  now  it  a|  pears  that  C.eta  is  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  sauie  reasons.  Russia  is 
urging  trance  to  occupy  Crete  as  an  offset 
against  Great  Britain’s  tenure  of  Cyprus,  and 
Greece,  which  a  week  ago  was  holding  out 
hands  of  support  aud  aid  to  her  sister  people, 
DOW  in  terror  lest  the  plans  of  Russia  shall 
endanger  her  own  interests,  is  urging  Crete  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Porte.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  nations  had  become  blind,  not 
only  to  great  principles,  but  to  any  large,  far- 
seeing,  ultimately  wise  policy.  A  moral 
myopia  appears  to  have  attacked  the  diplo¬ 
matic  world— no  one  able  to  see  beyond  the 
end  of  his  own  nose.  For  it  is  very  certain 
that  much  of  the  present  poll,  y  of  Europe  can, 
at  best,  be  only  of  temporary  benefit.  No 
policy  which  is  to-day  being  prosecuted, except, 
peraps,  that  of  Russia,  is  of  other  than  tran 
sitory  and  opportunist  character,  and  Russia’s 
policy  is  likely  to  go  to  pieces  for  lack  of  the 
national  intelligence  needed  to  carry  to  suc¬ 
cess  schemes  so  wide  reaching  as  hers. 


All  the  European  powers  appear  to  be  co¬ 
quetting  with  one  another  in  the  way  that 
recalls  the  stories  of  the  petty  court  intrigues 
of  England  under  the  Georges.  The  Queen  of 
England  invites  her  grand-daughter  of  Russia 
to  virit  her  at  Balmoral,  with  her  husband, 
the  Czar,  and  France  objects  hat  some  dark 
and  deep  laid  plot  may  lurk  beneath  the  sum¬ 
mer  outing— as  very  possibly  it  may.  Lor] 
Salisbury  is  to  go  to  the  Riviera  in  August, 
that  he  may  meet  the  Duke  of  Sermoneta, 
Italian  Micister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  purely 
friendly  way,  without  attracting  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  at  once  all  Europe  is  agog  with  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  English  views  on  Africa,  and  an 
alliance  with  Italy  to  get  more  than  her 
share.  France  suspects  England  of  a  design 
to  enter  the  Triple  Alliance.  Germany  sus- 
peots  Italy  of  an  intention  to  leave  it,  and 
says  that  in  that  case,  Austria  will  be  of  little 
value  in  the  Dreibund,  as  she  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  deftndiug  her  Italian  frontier.  The 
Balkan  States  are  suspected  of  being  about  to 
put  themselves  under  Russian  protection,  and 
so  it  goes,  every  one  suspecting  bis  neighbor 
all  around  the  circle.  In  South  Africa  the 
war  goes  on.  At  latest  advices  the  native 
Masbona  police  bad  mutinied,  and  an  English 
force  bad  been  repulsed  after  desperate  fight¬ 
ing  in  an  attack  upon  a  Matabele  stronghold. 
It  appears  likely  to  be  a  muoh  longer  struggle 
than  was  at  all  anticipated. 


Of  great  interest  in  legal  circles,  no  doubt, 
will  be  the  trial  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  bis  co¬ 
raiders,  since  the  form  of  prosecution  now  de¬ 
cided  on  is  that  of  “trial  at  bar.”  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  Tiobberne  claimant, 
Arthur  Orton,  was  thus  tried,  and  since  then 
this  form  of  prosecution  has  not  been  used. 
It  is  an  extremely  long,  tedious,  and  im¬ 
mensely  expensive  prooees,  and  Dr.  Jameson 
doubtless  hoped  to  avoid  it  by  pleading  guilty, 
but,  it  appears,  without  effect. 


No  country  probably  stands  in  greater  need 
of  reform  of  legal  procedure  than  Germany. 
The  union  of  so  many  different  States  in  the 
Empire,  the  tenacity  with  which  each  has 
held  to  its  local  institutions,  and  the  extreme 
conservatism  which  sets  an  enormous  value 
upou  all  methods  that  come  down  from  a  re¬ 
mote  past,  have  conspired  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  wbioh  has  long  been  found 
elmost  intolerable.  Not  only  adjoining  States 
have  radically  different  codes,  but  we  are  told 
t  f  one  town  in  Bavaria  where  it  would  be 
quite  possible  that  the  estates  of  three  persons 
dying  in  different  rooms  in  the  same  boose 
would  have  to  be  edminietered  under  three 
different  systems.  All  this  is  to  be  changed 
by  the  uniform  civil  code  just  adopted  tj 
the  Reichstag.  For  twenty  six  years  the  beat 
lawyers  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  have  been 
working  upon  it,  and  the  Reichstag  has  now 
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adopted  it,  with  few  modifications.  It  will 
go  into  effect  in  1901. 

The  correspondence  between  Secretary  Olney 
and  the  Spanish  Minister  relative  to  Cuban 
affairs,  made  public  on  Monday,  shows  that 
Captain  General  Campos  took  the  amazing 
ground  that  our  Consul  General  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  protest  against  the  imprisonment  of 
American  citizens,  and  indeed  denied  him  any 
right  of  interference  in  matters  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  our  citizens  Secretary  Olney’s 
tone  is  manly,  and  his  position  strongly  de 
fined.  He  declines  to  permit  the  Captain 
General  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Con¬ 
sul  General,  and  very  clearly  shows  that  the 
action  referred  to  is  in  no  sense  diplomatic 
but  the  simple  discharge  of  the  duty  of  his 
office,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  a  Consol  to 
intervene  for  the  protection  of  his  countrymen 
whenever  treaty  rights  are  disregarded.  Not 
only  in  the  imprisonment,  but  in  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  American  citizens.  General  Campos 
bad  violated  treaty  rights.  While  in  no  wise 
disputing  the  right  of  any  sovereign  State  to 
expel  aliens  where  the  public  good  requires, 
Mr.  Olney  showed  that  in  the  expulsion  of 
American  citizens  from  Cuba,  General  Campos 
had  not  only  disregarded  the  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  but  the  dictates  of  common 
humanity.  The  dignified  and  manly  tone  of 
this  correspondence  will,  perhaps,  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quietus  to  that  valiant  Carlist  orator  in 
the  Madrid  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  last 
week  waxed  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  “the 
inevitable  conflict”  between  the  two  countries, 
in  which  Spain  is  to  prove  her  greatness. 


The  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  is  acting 
with  commendable  promptitude  in  the  matter 
of  rear  tenement  houses.  Forty  two  of  the 
worst  rookeries  have  already  been  condemned, 
and  will  be  at  once  destroyed  on  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Board  by  tbe  new  law,  without 
waiting  for  the  tedious  process  of  condemns 
tion  No  doubt  property  owners  will  consent 
to  this  action  in  the  courts,  but  meantime 
the  old  rookeries  will  have  passed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  never  more  to  be  a  menace  to  the  health 
and  tbe  morals  of  the  city.  These  bouses  are 
about  equally  divdied  between  the  East  and 
the  West  Sides,  and  are  all  below  Eighth 
Street.  It  is  only  a  beginning,  of  course. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Aldermen’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Streets  will  not  be  in  sucb  baste  to 
decide  upon  tbe  question  of  kiosks  and  booths 
under  the  elevated  railway  stations  as  to  omit 
to  consider  their  effect  from  the  point  of  view 
of  aesthetics.  It  is  true  that  London  and 
Paris  have  kiosks  for  the  sale  of  newspapers, 
and  pillars  for  the  posting  of  advertisements, 
which  bring  in  a  good  revenue  to  the  city, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  the  same.  But  the  kiosks  of  Paris,  for 
example,  are  really  things  of  beauty  as  a 
matter  of  architectural  design,  and  the  adver¬ 
tisement  pillars  are  so  well  proportioned  and 
so  well  placed  as  to  add  to.  rather  than  de¬ 
tract  from,  tbe  beauty  of  the  boulevards. 
But  to  build  great  booths  under  tbe  elevated 
staircases,  and  cover  their  sides  with  posters, 
would  be  to  lend  new  hideousness  to  what  is, 
perhaps  necessarily  but  certainly,  ugly,  the 
approaches  to  tbe  elevated  roads.  The  plan  of 
putting  booths  in  these  places  is  nothing  amiss. 
Only  we  beg  onr  city  fathers  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  built  with  some  eye  to  beauty. 


CUBIST’S  GIFT  OF  PEACE. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

“Can  I  do  anything  for  yout”  said  an  officer 
on  the  battle-field  to  a  wounded  soldier  who 
lay  weltering  in  bis  blood  “Nothing,  thank 
you.”  “Shall  I  bring  yon  a  little  water?” 
“No,  I  thank  you  ;  I  am  dying;  there  is  one 
favor  yon  oan  do  for  me.  In  my  knapsack 
there  yon  will  find  a  Testament.  Please  open 
it  to  tbe  fourteenth  chapter  of  John  and  you 
will  find  a  verse  that  begins  with  the  word 
‘peace.’  Please  read  it  to  me.”  Tbe  officer 
got  out  the  book  and  read.  “Peace  I  leave 
with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as 
tbe  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid.”  “Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  dying 
man  “I  have  got  that  peace;  I  am  going  to 
that  Saviour;  I  want  nothing  more.”  In  a 
few  minutes  bis  fluttering  spirit  bad  flown 
away  homeward  to  its  everlasting  rest.  He 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  precious 
legacy  which  bis  Saviour  had  given  him. 

Peace  is  what  men’s  souls  are  craving 
Tbe  auction-rooms  of  business  and  pleasure 
are  thronged,  and  the  auctioneers  are  con 
stantly  crying,  “Peace,  peace  I”  when  they 
have  really  none  to  give.  Satan’s  device  is  to 
quiet  people  by  gratifyins;  their  appe'ites  and 
unholy  cravings.  This  is  like  the  attempt  to 
extinguish  a  fire  by  heaping  on  coal,  or  to 
appease  a  drunkard’s  appetite  by  administer¬ 
ing  brandy.  Satan’s  method  only  aggravates 
tbe  disease.  There  is  no  true  peace  to  a 
wicked  heart. 

In  the  midst  of  this  world’s  clamors  crying 
off  its  wretched,  delusive  frauds,  there  stands 
one  majestic  personage  who  utters  the  deep, 
loving  offer,  "My  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not 
as  tbe  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you.”  Christ 
gives  peace  by  healing  the  diseases  of  tbe  soul. 
Instead  of  the  miserable  device  of  attempting 
to  satisfy  restless  and  sinful  cravings.  He 
brings  in  new  sources  of  joy.  The  world’s 
false  peace  begins  in  delusion,  goes  on  in  sin, 
and  ends  in  perdition.  Christ’s  peace  begins 
in  pardoning  grace,  goes  on  in  simple  trust, 
and  ends  in  glory.  Two  things  Jesus  oan  give 
which  produce  tranquillity  of  soul.  The  first 
one  is  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  reconciliation 
with  an  offended  God.  “Justified  by  faith  we 
have  peace  with  God.”  The  other  is  tbe  de 
liverance  of  the  soul  from  the  tyranny  of  on 
godly  lusts,  and  the  occupying  of  tbe  heart 
with  pure  desires  and  with  objects  worthy  of 
an  immortal  being.  Obedience  to  Christ  is  a 
wonderful  tranquillizer  If  I  can  please  Him, 
why  be  disturbed?  Rest  to  a  healthy  Christian 
is  not  inaction  ;  it  is  the  unhindered  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  Christ’s  will  and  to  be  a  blessing  to 
others.  If  you  dam  up  a  swift,  flowing  brook 
it  chafes  itself  into  foam  ;  when  you  pull  away 
the  obstruction,  it  joyfully  darts  along  its 
bright  course  wherever  its  silver  feet  moy 
lead  it  Peace  is  not  spiritual  stagnation :  i 
is  the  deep,  strong  current  of  a  soul  flowing 
in  harmony  with  God. 

Before  our  blessed  Master  went  out  to  His 
sacrifice  on  the  cross  He  made  His  will.  He 
had  not  a  penny  to  leave  to  His  followers,  and 
in  His  dying  moments  He  committed  His 
mother  to  the  disciple  whom  He  loved.  Yet 
He  made  a  bequest  that  outweighs  all  the 
millions  that  the  Rothschilds  or  Astors  can 
leave  to  expectant  heirs.  "Peace  I  leave  with 
you."  Such  peace  as  He  had  possessed  amid 
innumerable  persecutions  and  buffetings,  amid 
poverty  and  reproach,  suc6  peace  as  bad  filfeid 
His  divine  heart  of  love  in  view  of  6%fh-' 
semane  and  Golgotha.  "My  peacd  hiito 

you.”  A  gift  is  all  the  dearer  because' it^  iiab' 
belonged  to  our  dearest  friendTi'k'h^  ’is  lihked'^ 
with  him  or  her  in  dur  "me‘m6ry'fo?e*^¥r.  'CJuir 
Saviour’s  gift  is  of  His  own  peace  which  bad 


dwelt  in  His  own  breast-  and  which  He  ie 
ready  to  pour  into  tbe  hearts  that  open  to 
Him.  It  is  a  peace  which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing.  which  ke^s  tbe  heart  from  distress¬ 
ing  commotions,  from  racking  doubts  and 
fears,  from  sinful  worries  and  the  dark  appre¬ 
hensions  of  tbe  “judgment  to  come.”  Such 
peace  cures  tbe  heart  aches.  Such  peace  feels 
rich  on  a  small  income  and  finds  a  soft  pillow 
on  a  bed  of  pain.  Sucb  peace  lets  God  have 
His  way,  and  is  not  frightened  in  tbe  dark. 
A  glorious  legacy  Jesus  left  to  us  when  He 
bestows  a  peace  like  this. 

“  Give  us  this  peace,  O  Ix>  d  I 
Divine  and  blest. 

Tbou  keepest  for  those  hearts 
Who  love  Thee  best.” 


ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH. 

Tbe  death  of  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  at 
Westbampton,  L.  I..  on  tbe  6th  inst,  is  widely 
felt  as  a  personal  bereavement.  It  was  only  last 
December  that  bis  friends  were  shocked  and 
pained  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife.  She 
had  been  bis  joy  and  strength  for  many  years. 
He  was  peculiarly  dependent  upon  her  both 
for  sympathy  and  for  counsel.  He  tried  bard 
to  bear  up  under  the  terrible  bereavement,  but 
he  was  alone  as  never  before,  and  be  could 
not  do  without  her.  He  never  recovered  from 
tbe  blow  which  struck  all  his  life  away.  He 
was  quiet  and  apparently  sustained,  but  the 
light  bad  gone  out  of  his  ejes  as  out  of  bis 
life.  And  now  those  tried,  trusting,  loving 
hearts  are  again  together,  with  more  of  their 
children  in  heaven  than  they  have  left  on 
earth.  This  reunion  there  is  quite  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  tbe  separation  here  is  sad.  We  give 
them  joy,  but  some  of  us,  yes,  many,  will 
miss  Mr.  Randolph  sorely. 

For  forty -five  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
book  trade,  in  which  he  became  a  marked 
and  a  conspicuous  figure.  His  office  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  many  ministers  and  people  promi¬ 
nent  in  literary  and  religious  circles,  who 
loved  to  talk  with  him.  He  made  and  held 
many  friends  by  bis  unique  and  interesting 
personality.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  common¬ 
place  character,  but  on  tbe  contrary,  he  was 
so  different  from  tbe  average  man  as  to  be 
singularly  fascinating  and  attractive.  There 
was  a  womanliness  in  hie  nature  shown  in  the 
d'eptb  and  tenderness  of  his  feelings  and  in 
tbe  keenness  and  quickness  of  his  perceptions. 
His  convictions  were  deep  and  strong,  and  he 
bad  tbe  courage  to  stand  by  them.  He  did 
bis  own  thinking  and  spoke  out  his  thoughts 
in  an  attractive  way,  which  always  interested, 
though  it  might  not  always  convince  bis 
friends.  He  bad  a  deeply  religious  and  poetic 
nature,  and  wae  preeminently  spiritual  as  well 
as  intellectual.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  culture 
and  of  unusual  literary  taste.  Some  of  bis 
poetry  is  exquisite  in  sentiment  and  in  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling.  The  verses  he  wrote  on  the 
death  of  little  children  have  in  them  the 
heart  throbs  of  his  own  sorrows,  and  have 
gone  out  widely  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  carrying  consolation  to  many  who 
could  not  have  been  reached  except  by  one 
whose  heart  was  aching  over  tbe  empty  cradle 
in  his  own  home. 

When  the  West  Presbyterian  Church  was 
located  in  Carmine  Street,  Mr.  Randolph  was 
one  of  its  most  active  and  useful  members. 
For  a  long  time  be  was  tbe  beloved  and  bon- 
jored  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
His  voice  was  heard  in  the  prayer-rneetibg^' 
always  acceptably.  His  prayers  and  talks 
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were  often  as  beautiful  as  they  were  uplifting 
and  helpful.  After  the  church  was  removed 
to  Forty  second  Street  he  pontinued  with  it 
for  awhile,  but  the  distance  from  his  home 
was  so  great  that  at  last  he  withdrew  and 
connected  himself  with  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Church  while  Dr.  Crosby  was  the  pastor,  and 
he  has  been  with  Or.  Davies  since  his  coming 
as  a  devoted  and  loving  parishioner.  He  was 
exceptionally  loyal  to  his  church  and  to  his 
minister,  as  he  was  to  all  his  friends. 

Mr.  Randolph  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
He  was  very  fond  of  the  late  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor,  as  Dr.  Taylor  was  of  him,  and  he 
used  to  tell  with  much  relish  how  Dr.  Taylor 
called  on  him  once  when  confined  to  his 
house  by  illness,  and  found  good  Robert  Car¬ 
ter  there  talking  in  his  serious  and  tender  way 
to  the  patient.  Dr.  Taylor  listened  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  with  a  characteristic 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  said,  alluding  to  Mr. 
Randolph’s  well  known  lameness,  “I  always 
thought  Randolph’s  conversation  was  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  walk  I” 

All  of  that  noble  trio  are  gone  and  have  left 
delightful  memories.  How  much  richer  are 
we  for  their  lives  I  What  welcomes  all  three 
have  met  in  heaven !  Mr.  Randolph  lingered 
with  us  longest.  It  was  a  grief  to  many  of 
his  friends  that  his  funeral  service  in  West 
harapton  was  at  sucii  a  distance  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  sad  privilege  of  paying  the  last 
offering  of  respect  to  one  whom  we  held  in 
such  loving  esteem. 

A  fitting  close  to  this  tribute  of  affection 
is  the  hymn  which  Mr.  Randolph  wrote  in  1857: 

“  Weary,  Lord,  of  strogfcIlDK  here 
With  this  coustsnt  doubt  and  fear, 

Burdened  by  the  pains  I  bear. 

And  the  trials  I  must  share— 

Help  me.  Lord,  again  to  flee 
To  the  rest  that’s  found  in  Thee. 

"  Weakened  by  the  wayward  will 
Which  controls,  yet  cheats  me  still; 

Seeking  something  undeflned 
With  an  earnest,  darkened  mind— 

Help  me  Lord,  again  to  flee 
To  the  light  that  breaks  from  Thee. 

“  Fettered  by  this  earthly  scope 
In  the  reach  and  aim  of  hope. 

Fixing  thought  in  narrow  bound 
Where  no  living  truth  is  found— 

Help  me.  Lord,  again  to  flee 
To  the  hope  that’s  fixed  in  Thee. 

“  Fettered,  burdened,  wearied,  weak. 

Lord,  once  more  Thy  grace  I  seek; 

Turn.  O  turn  me  not  away. 

Help  me,  Lord,  to  watch  and  pray— 

That  I  never  more  may  flee 
From  the  rest  that’s  found  in  Thee.” 

T.  S.  H. 

Oceanic,  IC.  J. 

The  Sixth  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  which  held  its  ses¬ 
sions  in  Glasgow  last  month,  proposes  to 
meet  in  Washington  three  years  hence,  or  in 
1899,  thus  anticipating  the  Presidential  and 
closing  year  of  the  century,  which  would  be 
the  usual  time  for  it  to  assemble.  The  meet¬ 
ing  in  Glasgow  has  proved  a  very  pleasant  one 
and  a  very  busy  one,  and  will  require  the 
usual  bulky  volume  to  hold  its  proceedings. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  papers  presented  might 
have  been  ruled  out,  as  proper  for  a  less  im¬ 
portant  and  distinctive  occasion,  and  the  pro 
ceedings  thus  brought  into  more  convenient 
dimensions.  Doubtless  some  such  disorimina 
tions  will  be  in  order  in  the  future.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall  Lang  of  the  Barony  Church,  who 
preached  the  opening  sermon  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  whither  the  Council  proceeded  in  pro 
cession,  headed  by  the  city  officers  beariog 
the  city  halberds,  was  subsequently  chosen 
President  of  the  Council.  The  American  dele 
gates  took  a  full  share  in  all  the  proceedings. 
We  shall  refer  to  some  of  the  papers  read  as 
space  permits. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  MELOT. 

The  Rev.  W.  T  Meloy,  D.D,.  pastor  of  the 
Memorial  United  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  West  Monroe  and  Paulina  Streets, 
in  this  city,  has  given  the  public  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  by  announcing  to  bis  people  that  on  the 
first  of  September  be  would  band  in  bis  resig¬ 
nation  to  Presbytery,  the  same  to  take  effect 
the  first  of  October.  Dr.  Meloy  has,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  eighteen  years  of  pastorate,  become 
so  identified  with  this  church  and  with  re¬ 
ligious  work  in  the  city,  that  this  change,  if 
it  be  allowed  to  occur,  will  be  one  of  great 
significance.  But  strong  opposition  to  it  is 
already  manifest  in  bis  own  church,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  be  persuaded  to  alter  his 
purpose.  Dr.  Meloy  was  born  fifty  eight 
years  ago,  in  Pennsylvania ;  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1860, 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  War  of  the  Re 
bellion,  concluded  his  theological  studies  in 
1865,  and  bad  a  pastorate  of  thirteen  years  in 
the  Third  Church  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  whence  he 
came  to  this  city.  Here  b«  found  only  fifty- 
nine  members  and  a  debt  of  $10,000,  and  was 
offered  only  a  meagre  salary,  but  be  has  per¬ 
severed  and  triumphed  over  great  obstacles, 
and  now  finds  himself  pastor  of  a  large  and 
important  city  congregation.  Throughout  the 
city  Dr.  Meloy  is  highly  esteemed. 

LYMAN  TRUMBULL. 

This  name,  now  entered  on  the  roll  of  necrol 
ogy,  will  stir  the  memories  of  many  of  the 
older  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  Judge  Trum¬ 
bull  has  just  died  in  this  city  at  the  age  of 
eighty  two,  though  bis  portrait  suggests  a 
much  younger  man  A  daily  paper  says: 
"From  the  standpoint  of  conspicuous  public 
service  rendered,  this  was  the  loss  of  Chica¬ 
go’s  most  illustrious  citizen  ”  Born  in  1813, 
bis  career  has  stretched  itself  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  marvellous  century.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  his  public  activities  he  was  found 
in  the  Legislature,  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  State,  and  in  Congress.  It  was  not,  how 
ever,  till  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855  that 
Lyman  Trumbull  became  a  figure  of  national 
importance.  It  was  then  that  be  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
body  be  was  long  the  Chairman  of  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee,  upon  which  devolved  the 
task  of  preparing  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  adopted  after  the  war.  It  is  stated  that 
with  his  own  hand  Judge  Trumbull  drew  up 
tbe  organic  law  which  put  the  finishing  touch 
upon  tbe  abolition  of  slavery.  When  he  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  1868 
be  lost  prestige  with  the  Republicans  of  bis 
own  State,  though  they  did  not  less  respect 
tbe  sincerity  of  his  character.  Governor 
Oglesby  became  bis  successor.  He  continued 
in  the  active  practice  of  law  until  be  was 
prostrated  a  short  time  ago.  Hie  career 
ended,  be  goes  to  bis  grave  with  the  praise  of 
not  having  bad  a  single  flaw  in  bis  character. 

CHRISTI.AN  ENDEAVOR  EXTENSION. 

The  extent  of  tbe  possibilities  of  Christian 
Endeavor  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  While 
the  hosts  are  gathered  in  Washington  this 
week,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  write  of  one 
remarkable  branch  of  the  work  that  has  come 
under  my  personal  observation.  I  refer  to  tbe 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  organized  about  a 
year  ago  among  tbe  operatives  of  tbe  Western 
Electric  Works  on  Clinton  Street,  in  tbe  man 
ufacutring  district  near  the  river.  Here  there 
are  employed  some  900  men  and  800  women. 
At  tbe  noon  hour  on  each  Thursday  a  Gospel 
service  is  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  tbe 
building,  and  usually  a  special  speaker  is  en 
gaged  for  a  brief  address.  Participation,  as 
a  rule,  is  confined  to  singing,  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  somewhat  peculiar.  A  male  quar¬ 


tette  has  been  organized  to  conduct  tbe  ser¬ 
vice  of  praise.  A  regular  organization  baa 
been  effected  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  type, 
and  though  few  in  numbers,  it  is  persistent 
and  aggressive,  and  constantly  brings  re¬ 
ligion  to  tbe  attention  of  tbe  operatives. 
While  tbe  meetings  have  often  been  small, 
they  have  sometimes  been  very  large,  and  at 
tbe  present  time  there  is  special  cause  for  en¬ 
couragement.  As  a  result  of  the  work  in  this 
factory,  a  similar  organization  has  been 
effected  in  tbe  Weetingbouse  Electric  Factory 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  will  not  become  a  distinct  and 
widespread  movement  of  Christian  Endeavor 
among  the  artisan  class.  Something  similar 
is  the  work  being  done  by  a  pastor  in  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  who  goes  to  tbe  Pan  Handle  Rail¬ 
road  shops  at  noon  and  preaches  to  the  men 
with  their  dinner-pails  in  their  hands  all  in 
the  open  air.  Such  work  is  open  to  many  a 
pastor  even  without  formal  organization. 

SUNDRIES. 

Church  life  in  Chicago  has  settled  more  or 
less  into  its  usual  summer  quiet,  though 
with  a  number  of  happy  exceptions,  some 
finding  tbe  harvest  time  in  nature  also  a  har¬ 
vest  time  in  grace.  Some  of  the  pastors  are 
already  absent  for  their  vacations.  Dr.  With, 
row  having  recently  been  added  to  tbe  list. 
He  has  first  gone  to  Washington  to  deliver 
three  addresses  before  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Convention.  Dr.  Willard  H.  Robinson 
of  tbe  Englewood  church  is  also  to  speak  at 
Washington,  and  has  gone  thither  for  the 
purpose. 

Tbe  Rev.  Charles  Hoyt  has  recently  received 
seven  new  members  into  his  growing  Oak 
Park  church ;  the  Rev  Dr.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan 
seventeen  into  his  Church  of  tbe  Covenant ; 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Rondthaler  nine  into  his  Fuller¬ 
ton  avenue  Church ;  the  Rev.  Howard  A. 
Johnston,  D.D.,  fifty  two  into  his  Forty- first- 
street  Church,  which  maintains  an  average  of 
fifty  accessions  each  communion ;  tbe  Rev. 
Mr.  McWilliams  twelve  into  his  South  Side 
Tabernacle:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  eight  into 
bis  Third  Church ;  the  Rer.  W.  A.  Eisenhart 
sixteen  into  bis  Mo'gan  Park  Church;  Jeffer¬ 
son  Park  Church,  eleven. 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Atkinson  is  supplying  Csl- 
very  Church  for  the  remainder  of  tbe  year. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Ayers  of  Winchester.  Ill., 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Eleventh  Church, 
left  vacant  by  tbe  resignation  of  tbe  Rev. 
Mr.  Currens. 

The  joint  ministers’  meeting  on  tbe  whale- 
back  steamer, Christopher  Columbus,  last  week 
Monday,  concluded  ministers’  gatherings  for 
the  summer.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  July  10,  1896. 

Tbe  Evangelist  has  more  than  once  pointed 
out  tbe  fact  that  open  air  preaching  has 
never  attained  to  due  importance  in  this 
country.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  found 
to  be  of  the  highest  value,  and  tbe  MoAll 
Mission  in  France  is  carrying  it  as  far  as  tbe 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  flnancis  of  the 
mission  permit.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
our  own  country  is  waking  up  to  the  value  of 
this  form  of  evangelistic  work,  and  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Open  Air  Workers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  just  issued,  shows  that 
open  air  preaching  is  now  being  prosecuted  In 
this  country  with  vigor  and  great  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  Report,  which  is  illustrated,  shows 
the  many  varieties  of  methods  by  which  open 
air  preaching  can  be  carried  on,  from  Mr. 
Moody’s  monster  out  door  assemblies  at  Kins¬ 
man.  Ohio  (a  town  of  some  five  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  where  fifteen  thousand  gathered  to  bear 
him  preach),  to  tbe  small  gathering  on  some 
dock  or  around  the  Gospel  push  cart.  Every 
one  should  read  this  report,  which  may  be 
procured  by  sending  a  stamp  to  tbe  Secretary, 
Miss  E.  V.  Prentice,  77  State  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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SHALL  WE  HATE  ORDER  OR  ANARCHY! 

The  event  of  the  last  week  hat  been  the 
Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Chicago 
to  agree  upon  a  policy  and  platform  with 
which  to  go  before  the  country  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  National  election,  and  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  There  were  nine  hun¬ 
dred  delegates,  representing  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  among  whom  were  many  well 
known  in  public  life.  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  Governors  of  States, 
Judges  and  Lawyers,  making  a  body  imposing 
for  its  ability  as  well  as  by  its  numbers.  But 
with  these  were  others  of  more  doubtful  repu¬ 
tation,  who  pushed  themselves  to  the  front, 
and  swept  the  Convention  off  its  feet,  so  as 
to  make  it  commit  itself  to  the  most  radical 
and  violent  policy  ever  assumed  by  any  great 
party  in  our  country. 

The  Evangelist  is  not — as  it  never  has  been 
—a  political  paper ;  but  when  a  public  question 
invades  the  domain  of  morals ;  when  men 
boldly  propose  a  policy  which  seems  to  us 
dishonest;  or  which  would  neutralize  the 
authority  of  the  government  itself ;  we  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  that  which  strikes  at  the 
very  life  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  integrity 
and  honor.  One  or  two  points  will  illustrate 
our  meaning. 

Hardly  had  the  Convention  opened  when  it 
was  apparent  that  among  its  leaders  were  a 
few  men  whose  real,  if  not  avowed  policy, 
was  to  break  down  all  respect  for  the  general 
government.  Foremost  among  these  was 
Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois,  whom  we  look 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  this 
country,  as  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  anarchist !  We  cannot  forget  his  course 
two  rears  ago,  when  the  railroads  of  the  West 
were  “held  up”  by  strikers,  as  by  a  gang  of 
robbers,  or  “road  agents.”  Thousands  struck 
work,  not  because  they  had  any  grievance— 
they  did  not  pretend  to  have  any — but  be¬ 
cause  the  railroad  companies  would  not  use 
their  power  to  coerce  another  company— a 
matter  with  which  they  had  no  more  right  to 
interfere  than  with  our  private  and  domestic 
affaire.  Not  only  did  they  stop  work  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  would  not  allow  anybody  else 
to  work  I  If  a  train  was  made  ready  to  move, 
they  uncoupled  the  engine.  If  other  railroad 
men  came  to  take  their  places,  they  attacked 
them  and  beat  them.  Thus  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  half  the  country  was  paralyzed :  it 
was  like  stopping  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  human  body.  The  city  of  Chicago  was  in 
a  state  of  terror.  Yet  all  this  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Illinois  sat  with  folded  hands,  never 
lifting  a  finger  to  restore  order,  but  looking 
out  rereneiy,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  sport  I  At 
length,  when  the  public  mails  were  stopped 
by  these  brigands,  the  President  ordered  the 
troops  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  anarchy, 
and  a  few  regiments  had  only  to  march  into 
the  yards  and  depots,  and  station  themselves 
along  the  line  of  the  roads,  when  the  cowardly 
atrikers  slunk  away  and  hid  themselves  from 
night  I  The  leader  was  arrested  and  tried  and 


sent  to  prison,  like  any  other  law  breaker, 
though  his  punishment  was  altogether  inade 
quate  to  his  crime. 

This  interference  of  the  general  government 
was  a  mortal  offence  to  Altgeld,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  the  Governor  of  Illinois  was  a 
“bigger  man”  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I  The  question  of  law  came  be 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  which 
unanimously  sustained  the  President ;  but 
that  only  made  the  terrible  Governor  equally 
furious  against  the  Court.  When  such  a  man 
appears  in  a  great  political  body  as  a  leader, 
all  minor  questions  disappear  in  the  one 
supreme  question  of  Law  and  Order  as  against 
Anarchy  1 

And  yet  they  tell  us  that  this  mighty  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  not  a  bad  man  (he  is  certainly  not 
an  ignorant  one),  but  only  a  crank!  But 
cranks  are  sometimes  very  dangerous.  It 
was  cranks  that  set  up  the  Commune  in  Paris, 
and  murdered  hostages ;  and  that  in  St.  Peters 
burg  assassinated  Alexander  the  Second,  and 
so  set  back  the  progress  of  Russia  towards  a 
constitutional  government  for  a  whole  gen 
eration. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  one 
man  represented  the  whole  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion.  That  would  be  unjust.  But  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  represent  one  element,  and  a  very 
powerful  one,  that  showed  itself  constantly  in 
the  bitter  attacks  upon  the  rich,  the  “gold 
bugs,”  as  they  were  called,  as  if  the  fact  that 
a  man,  who  began  life  without  a  penny  in  the 
world,  had,  by  bis  industry  and  economy  ac 
cumulated  more  than  his  neighbors,  was  to  be 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  1 

Of  course  every  good  man  will  feel  deeply 
for  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  especially  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  but  cannot  find 
work  to  do.  Many  kind  employers,  we  know, 
are  trying  to  make  work  for  the  unemployed, 
even  when  we  might  expect  their  sympathy 
to  be  chilled  by  the  cruel  imputations,  and 
often  the  bitter  threats,  against  themselves. 
In  all  such  times  of  trial  there  is  no  remedy 
but  the  strictest  economy  to  make  the  little 
that  is  left  go  as  far  as  possible,  while  bearing 
the  inevitable  with  heroic  patience.  The  very 
worst  thing  would  be  to  begin  a  war  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  which  would  only  in¬ 
crease  the  suffering,  if  it  did  not  overwhelm 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  in  one  tremendous 
ruin. 

But  the  Chicago  Convention  cornea  before 
us  not  only  with  a  terrible  arraignment  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  but  with  a  sover¬ 
eign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  the  people  and 
the  State  by  a  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  which  will  make  money  to  fiow  like 
water,  till  we  are  literally  drowned  in  it! 
Only  think  of  it  I  Every  man  who  has  a  nug 
get  of  silver  ore  has  only  to  take  it  to  the 
mint  and  for  every  fifty- three  cents  worth  of 
silver,  be  will  be  presented  with  a  clean,  new 
made  dollar!  In  a  twinkling  he  doubles  his 
money  !  This  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  silver  miners,  but  bow  would  it  be  for 
the  rest  of  us?  Would  it  not  be  as  it  was 
with  the  greenbacks  in  the  war,  which  kept 
going  down,  down,  down,  while  gold  kept 
going  up,  up,  up? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  professions  1 
knowledge  of  the  silver  question.  I  am  not  a 
money  buyer  or  a  money-lender.  But  I  trust 
that  I  have  a  little  plain,  Yankee  common 
sense  and  this  teaches  me  that  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  can  get  something  for  nothing  is 
sure  to  he  cheated! 

But  since  I  know  so  little  of  the  money 
question,  I  fall  back  on  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  good  authority.  The  Evening  Post  has 
made  a  study  of  this  subject  for  years,  and  a 
few  days  since  published  what  it  calls  a  “Free 
Coinage  Catechism”  in  which  it  asks  and  an¬ 


swers  a  number  of  questions  that  strike  at 
the  very  core  of  all  this  business.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  answers  to  the  most  material  ques¬ 
tions  : 

To  the  cry  of  the  silver  men  that  the  great 
want  of  the  county  is  more  money,  it  answers 
that  the  country  never  had  so  much  as  it  has 
this  very  day:  so  much  in  the  volume  of  it; 
and  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  population  t 
For  this  it  gives  the  figures ;  In  1860  there 
was  in  the  whole  United  States  but  a  little 
over  442  millions  of  dollars ;  which  in  twelve 
years  (1872)  bad  grown  to  be  738  millions ; 
and  ir  this  very  month  of  July,  stands  at 
over  fifteen  hundred  millions!!  Not  only  so,  but 
the  amount  has  increased  much  faster  than  the 
population!  A  few  other  points  are  given  beet 
in  the  exact  form  of  questions  and  answers: 

“Q.  But  has  not  the  money  supply  of  the  world 
been  decreasing  ?  A.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
increasing  rapidly. 

“Q.  How  is  this  proved  ?  A.  By  the  statistics  of 
new  gold  production. 

“Q.  How  large  has  this  production  been  ?  A.  The 
reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  which  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority,  show  that  from  1873  to  1894 
inclusive  the  world’s  total  new  gold  production  has 
been  $2,526,834,900. 

“Q.  Is  this  new  product  of  gold  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  ?  A.  It  is  increasing  with  enormous  ra¬ 
pidity. 

“Q.  Give  the  figures.  A.  In  1873  the  world’s  gold 
production  was  $96,200,000;  in  1880  it  was  $106,436,- 
800.  In  the  year  1890  it  was  $118,849,000.  In  1894  it 
was  $180,626,100.  For  1695  the  exact  total  is  not  yet 
compiled,  but  it  is  closely  estimated  at  $199,500,000. 

“Q.  What  does  this  mean  ?  A.  It  means  that  the 
amount  of  gold  annually  added  to  the  world’s 
money  supply  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty-three  years. 

“Q.  Is  not  this  annual  rate  of  production  liable 
to  decrease  ?  A.  On  the  contrary,  all  experts  in  the 
American,  Australian,  and  South  African  gold  fields 
look  for  a  further  and  very  heavy  increase  over  the 
present  rate  of  production. 

“Q.  But  has  not  the  disuse  of  silver  with  full 
coinage  privileges  cutj  down  the  total  annual  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  metallic  money  supply  ?  A.  It 
has  not. 

“Q.  Why  ?  A.  In  1873  the  world’s  gold  produc¬ 
tion  was  $96,200,000;  its  silver  production,  $81,800,- 
000;  total,  .$178,000,000.  Last  year  the  production  of 
gold  alone  was  $199,500,000. 

“Q.  Was  not  the  combined  annual  production  of 
gold  and  silver  larger  than  this  in  the  ‘bonanza 
days’?  A.  It  was  not. 

“Q.  What  was  the  highest  record  of  that  period  ? 
A.  Between  1856  and  1860,  the  world’s  average  an¬ 
nual  production  of  gold  was  $1.34,08.3,000;  of  silver, 
$37,618,000;  total,  $171,701,000,  or  less,  by  $27  800,000, 
than  last  year’s  production  of  gold  alone. 

“Q.  What  are  we  to  say,  then,  of  the  argument 
that  the  money  supply,  since  silver  free  coinage  was 
abandoned,  has  been  contracting  ?  A.  That  it  is 
utterly  false  as  applied  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
especially  so  as  applied  to  the  United  States.” 

But  bow  is  it  that  the  farmer,  who  has  been 
growing  crops  on  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
cannot  get  as  much  for  bis  wheat  and  bis  corn 
as  be  once  could?  The 'answer  is  promptly 
given:  because  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
grain  growing  all  over  the  world.  “The  in¬ 
crease  in  North  America,  South  America,  and 
Asia  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  same 
period  in  history.”  This  is  shown  by  the  im¬ 
portations  in  England.  The  cause  of  this  sud¬ 
den  and  enormous  increase  has  been  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  transportation,  getting 
the  grain  to  market  from  India,  Russia,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  At  the  same  time 
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there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  of  corn  in  the  United 
States  To  take  up  the  Catechism  again,  we 
give  the  closing  questions  and  answers: 

“Q.  Would  free  coinage  help  the  producers  of 
grain  to  a  larger  profit?  A.  Not  in  the  least.  Be¬ 
cause  if  the  nominal  price  of  grain  were  to  increase 
through  inflation  of  the  currency,  everything  el.^e 
would  rise  also,  and  the  farmer  would  be  relatively 
no  better  off  than  he  was  before.” 

“Q.  Do  the  free-coinage  advocates  use  these  facts 
in  their  speeches  ?  A.  They  do  not. 

“Q.  Can  the  subject  be  understood  without  ex¬ 
amining  them  ?  A.  It  cannot;  the  whole  question 
rests  on  these  facts  regarding  money  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

“Q.  Why  do  the  free-coinage  speakers  not  use 
these  facts  and  figures  ?  A.  Because  the  facts  and 
figures  are  against  them. 

“Q.  Is  there  any  dispute  over  the  truth  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  quoted  in  these  answers  ?  A.  They  are  undis¬ 
puted  even  hy  Jr ee  coinage  men.  They  are  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mint,  of  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics,  and  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade; 
all  of  them,  in  their  respective  spheres,  the  highest 
known  authorities.” 

These  are  very  significant  figures,  and  if 
they  cannot  be  shown  to  be  inaccurate,  the 
inference  is  irresistible.  If,  in  the  face  of  all 
this  array  of  facts  our  country  were  to  set  out 
alone  on  a  crusade  to  double  the  money  in 
circulation  by  coining  a  metal  of  inferior 
value  to  that  which  is  the  standard  in  all  the 
great  mon»-yed  nations,  would  she  not  be 
likely  to  expt  rience  a  terrible  disappointment? 
Could  she  get  along  with  a  currency  that 
would  not  pass  in  England,  France,  or  Ger¬ 
many?  Could  she  stand  aicne  against  the 
world?  Is  it  wise  to  precipitate  the  country 
into  this  hazardous  experiment?  Is  it  not 
better  to  step  cautiously  instead  of  rushing 
into  the  dark?  Might  it  not  be  wiser  to  stick 
to  the  good  old  rule  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy— the  best  for  the  country  as  well  as  for 
the  individual? 

Those  who  are  far  wiser  than  we  in  these 
matters,  predict  that  if  the  program  of  the 
Chicago  Convention  be  sustained  by  the  vote 
of  the  country  in  November  it  will  be  followed 
by  the  most  tremendous  panic  ever  known,  by 
the  stoppage  of  a  hundred  industries  and  the 
throwing  out  cf  employment  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  lalmring  class.  There  are 
few  men  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of 
greater  business  capacity  and  foresight  than 
Mr.  Carnegie,  who,  though  a  strong  tariff 
man,  looks  upon  the  tariff  as  nothing  in  com 
parison  with  the  question  of  “sound  money”! 
In  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  the  last  month  entitled,  “The  Ship  of 
State  Adiift,”  he  argues  that  the  Silver  Craze 
is  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  coun 
try  and  that  there  is  no  help  for  us  until  the 
election  is  over  and  the  (loud  has  disappeared. 
With  warnings  from  such  a  quarter  does  it 
not  become  us  all  to  exercise  a  prudence  and 
caution  greater  than  ever  before?  This  is  not 
a  time  to  talk  about  allegiance  to  party.  The 
country  is  more  than  party ;  and  every  man 
owes  it  alike  to  bis  country  and  to  himself  to 
act  independently,  and  to  exercise  bis  own 
judgment  in  giving  a  careful  study  to  the 
questions  at  issue.  No  man  is  free  from 
guilt  who,  for  mere  party  reasons,  gives  his 
vote  to  a  policy  which  may  not  only  bring 
disaster  to  thousands  of  individuals,  but  which 
may  involve  the  whole  country  in  a  wreck 
and  ruin  from  which  it  will  take  a  generation 
to  recover.  Henry  M.  Field. 

Stcckbridoi,  July  13,  1886. 


TIMELY  DISCOVBSES. 

The  Family  and  the  Nation  is  the  timely 
theme  of  Dr.  Dana  for  the  present  week.  As 
will  be  seen,  be  urges  that  the  Nation  must 
spring  from  and  be  sustained  by  the  Family, 
and  only  as  a  true  domestic  sentiment  is  fos 
tered  and  becomes  strong  and  pure  can  the 
State,  in  turn,  have  place  and  permanency. 
And  now  that  attention  has  been  fixed  upon 
public  affairs  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  the  holding  of  the  two  great 
Presilential  conventions,  it  is  in  order  for  us 
to  consider  some  of  the  wonderful  providential 
orderings  whereby  we  became  the  great  nation 
we  boast  ourselves  to  be.  The  acquisitions  of 
territory  which  have  served  to  expand  our  area 
and  our  ideas,  and  to  increase  our  responsi 
bilities  as  a  nation,  were  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
course  at  Saratoga  on  July  5ih  by  Pastor 
Durant  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
As  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  put  in  their  true 
historical  setting,  they  speak  to  us  more  of 
the  overruling  of  God  in  our  affairs  than 
of  the  wisdom  and  device  of  statesmen. 
The  review  is  timely  and  of  historical  value. 

And  on  the  same  Sunday  Dr.  George  B. 
Spalding  of  the  First  Church,  Syracuse,  took 
for  his  theme  “The  Cause  of  Liberty,”  aiming, 
in  particular,  to  do  justice  to  the  part  played 
by  the  Presbyerians  and  Congregationalists  in 
the  early  days  of  the  nation.  We  are  glad  to 
note  the  taking  up  of  tbese  and  kindred 
themes.  It  is  meet  that  the  history  of  the 
nation  should  be  interpreted  by  those  of 
friendly  rather  than  alien  spirit.  The  cbil 
dren  have  not  been  sufficiently  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  their  Revolutionary  sires,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  they  set  about  retrieving 
this  neglect. 


Readers  of  The  Evangelist  do  not  need  to 
be  told  of  the  stress  which  this  paper  lays 
upon  thorough  and  intelligent  Bible  study  as 
the  first  necessity  of  the  Sunday  school 
teacher.  Many  of  them  will  be  glid  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  “for  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  wait¬ 
ing  upon  God,  and  the  consideration  of  His 
work,”  which  Mr.  Moody  will  hold  at  East 
Nortbfield,  Mass.,  from  July  80th  to  August 
Kith.  From  year  to  year  these  conferences 
are  growing  more  valuable,  and  while  not 
losing  any  good  element  of  their  popular  char¬ 
acter,  are  offering  more  and  more  of  worth  to 
the  cultured  and  scholarly  student.  Mr 
Moody  has  arranged  for  the  presence  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Rev.  F.  B  Meyer  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Other  speakers  will  be  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Torrey,  Chicago;  the  Rev.  C  I.  Scofield,  the 
Rev.  George  C.  Needham,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Mabie,  and  Major  C  W  Whittle,  Nortbfield, 
Mass.  :  the  Rev.  Sydney  A  Selwyn,  Bourne 
mouth,  England  ;  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Hough 
ton  of  The  Evangelist;  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson, 
Northfleld  ;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdraan,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa  ;  the  Rev.  Egerton  R  Young,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada;  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Turner, 
McAll  Mission  in  Fracne ;  President  Henry  G. 
Weston,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Gray,  Boston.  The  music  will  be  in  charge 
of  Messrs.  Ira  D.  Sankey  and  George  C.  Steb 
bins.  The  usual  arrangements  for  moderate 
board,  as  well  as  for  more  luxurious  enter 
tainment,  have  been  made.  Those  who  desire 
to  reduce  expenses  or  to  enjoy  an  open-air 
life  by  camping  out,  will  find  all  due  prepara 
tions  made ;  reduced  railway  fares,  as  usual, 
have  been  provided  for.  Particulars  may  be 
learned  by  addressing  Mr.  A.  G.  Moody,  East 
Nortbfield,  Mass.  I 


THE  WASHINGTON  MEETING. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  just 
held, at  the  Capital  is  reported,  as  to  its  spirit^ 
on  page  27  and  following.  It  proved  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  great  interest,  as  everybody  expected, 
while  not  a  repetition  of  the  huge  convoca¬ 
tions  that  had  gone  before.  Mr.  Pratt  sends, 
a  few  notes  of  the  closing  moments  on  Mon¬ 
day,  which  wn  give  in  this  place: 

This  has  not  been  as  enthusiastic  as  other 
conventions,  but  a  deeper  spirit  has  been 
manifest,  and  it  will  do  great  good.  Tbe  great 
tents  were  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity  at 
the  closing  meeting  on  Monday.  To  merrow 
a  Christian  Endeavor  tree  is  to  be  planted  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  tbe  thousands  who  have 
brought  their  bicycles  are  to  join  tbe  district 
clubs  in  a  parade  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ia 
the  afternoon. 

President  Clark’s  consecration  message  was, 
“Go,  go  and  spread  tbe  Gospel.”  Tbe  roll 
was  called  and  tbe  States  responded.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  representation  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  consisted  of  one  white  and  one  black  man, 
Tbe  Floating  Societies  sang  “Jesus,  Saviour, 
pilot  me.”  New  York  and  three  other  States 
expressed  their  sentiment  with  their  text, 
“Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.” 

When  Turkey  was  called  tbe  most  appropri¬ 
ate  verse  was  given,  “Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  shall  persecution,”  etc. 
Thus  the  world  was  belted  in  the  call  and 
response,  and  ending  with  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  verse  to  take  away  was  given  to  different 
classes  in  the  audience,  and  with  “Nearer  My 
God,  to  Thee,”  and  a  renewed  vow,  with  up¬ 
lifted  hands,  and  the  Mizpah  benediction,  the 
great  Convention  closed. 


A  distinguished  figure  has  disappeared  from 
the  scientific  world  in  tbe  death  last  week  of 
Sir  John  Pender,  whose  name  Great  Britain 
places  only  below  that  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  in 
tbe  history  of  ocean  telegraphy.  It  was  he 
who,  inspired  by  the  successful  laying  of  the 
first  Atlantic  Cable,  and  nothing  daunted  by 
its  temporary  failure,  cenceived  the  great 
idea  of  uniting  all  countries  of  the  world  by  a 
vast  network  of  submarine  cables.  Sir  John 
Pender  was  a  director  of  the  Atlantic  Cable 
Company,  and  during  all  the  years  when  Mr. 
Field  was  trying  to  convince  capitalists  that 
though  the  first  cable  was  mute,  tbe  possibil¬ 
ity  of  success  was  still  alive.  Sir  John  Pender 
stood  by  him,  with  Thomas  Brassey  and  a  few 
others.  For  many  years  be  has  been  at  the 
head  of  tbe  entire  system  of  submarine  teleg¬ 
raphy,  except  tbe  American,  and  all  countries 
have  recognized  his  services  by  orders  and 
honors  of  every  kind. 


Tbe  pastor  of  tbe  First  Church,  Utica,  Dr. 
Bachman,  has  given  notice  of  bis  purpose  to 
resign  that  pulpit,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  fuller 
reference  to  the  matter  elsewhere.  Bis  return 
to  his  native  State  must  be  accounted  to  his 
honor,  but  will  cause  much  regret  in  Utica 
and  among  his  brethren  of  tbe  ministry.  He 
has  spent  his  twenty  years  in  tbe  ministry  en¬ 
tirely  at  tbe  North.  Not  many  Confederate 
drummer  boys  have  done  so  well  by  this  sec¬ 
tion. 
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DR.  BLACK'S  FALL  FROM  THE  CAMEL'S 
BACK. 

AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

"But  tell  me  about  our  old  friend,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  from  Aberdeen,”  said  Dr.  Outhrie  to 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar,  after  bis  return 
from  the  Mission  of  Enquiry  among  the  Jews. 
"What  kind  of  impression  did  he  make  on  the 
eandl”  alluding  in  th's  humorous  way  to  a  fall 
from  the  back  of  a  camel,  an  accident  which 
befell  Dr.  Black  while  crossing  the  desert 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine. 

In  the  year  1838  the  General  Assemblf  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  appointed  a  deputa¬ 
tion  consisting  of  four  members,  to  visit  Pal 
estine  and  other  countries  with  Jewish  popu¬ 
lations  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  most 
suitable  fields  of  labor.  Two  of  them  were 
men  of  age  and  experience.  Dr.  Keith,  author 
of  a  well  known  work  on  fulfilled  prophecy, 
and  Dr.  Black,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Aber¬ 
deen.  The  two  junior  members  were  the 
Rev.  Robert  Murray  McCheyne  and  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Bonar.  “The  Church  of  Scotland,” 
says  the  Rev.  Gavin  Carlyle  in  bis  memoir  of 
Adolph  Saphir,  D. D  ,  “had  no  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  mission  in  any  part  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  as  its  government  was  at  that  time  so 
intolerant  as  to  make  any  such  attempt  appear 
hopeless.  The  deputation  of  enquiry  did  not, 
therefore  even  propose  to  visit  Hungary,  al 
though  it  was  well  known  that  there  was  a 
very  large  Jewish  population  there.  .  .  .  But 
God  had  other  purposes  which,  in  His  provi¬ 
dence,  He  accomplished  in  a  wonderful  way.” 

The  deputation  left  Dover  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1839.  On  the  25tb  of  May  Mr.  McCheyne 
wrote:  “The  only  event  this  day  was  Dr. 
Black’s  fall  from  bis  camel  in  the  midst  of  the 
sandy  desert,  and  none  of  all  our  company 
could  conjecture  what  bearing  on  the  object 
of  our  mission  this  sad  occurrence  could 
have.”  Later  he  wrote:  “Even  that  event 
was  of  the  Lord  in  wise  and  kind  design. 
Dr.  Black’s  fall  from  the  camel  was  the  first 
step  toward  Pesth.  But  for  that  fall,  our 
fathers  of  the  deputation  would  not  have 
sailed  up  the  Danube  on  their  way  to  Vienna 
and  Pesth  would  not  have  been  visited.” 

When  Dr.  Black  found  it  necessary  to  aban 
don  the  tour  through  Palestine  and  return 
home.  Dr.  Keith  decided  to  accompany  him. 
Before  reaching  Pesth  he  had  determined  to 
spend  at  least  three  days  in  that  city,  that 
they  might  make  enquiries  as  to  the  number 
and  state  of  the  Jews  residing  there.  As  a 
result  of  such  enquiries,  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  city  previously  visited  seemed 
so  promising  as  a  site  for  a  Jewish  mission ; 
but  the  way  to  such  an  accomplishment 
seemed  hedged  up.  The  Austrian  Government 
was  supreme  in  Hungary,  and  they  well  knew 
that  a  Protestant  mission  would  find  no  favor. 

Across  the  river  from  Pesth  rose  up  in 
grandeur  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Palatine, 
the  Viceroy  of  Hungary,  and  uncle  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  This  stately  palace  seemed  a  wall 
shutting  out  all  hope,  and  while  they  waited, 
both  were  stricken  down  with  the  Danube 
fever.  The  landlord  was  in  great  perplexity, 
for  Dr.  Keith  seemed  sick  unto  death.  Learn¬ 
ing  that  two  English  ladies  had  arrived  in 
Pesth,  be  lost  no  time  in  informing  them  of 
the  serious  illness  of  the  English  strangers 
One  of  these  ladies  had  come  to  Pesth  to 
write  a  book  on  Hungary,  and  as  she  bad 
been  presented  to  the  Archduchess,  she  com¬ 
municated  to  her  the  fact  that  two  English 
clergymen  were  lying  ill  at  the  hotel,  and  she 
at  once  gave  orders  that  they  were  to  receive 
every  attention. 

The  wife  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  was  by 
tirth  a  Princess  of  the  Protestant  house  of 
WQrtembuig,  and  when  she  consented  to 


marry  the  Roman  Catholic  Archduke  Pala- 
trine  Joseph,  it  was  with  the  stipulation  that 
she  should  enjoy  full  rdigious  liberty.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  before  the  coming  of  these  Protest¬ 
ant  ministers  to  Pesth,  the  Archduchess  bad 
lost  by  death  her  eldest  eon,  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  who  died  trusting  in  Jesus  as  bis 
Saviour.  In  the  time  of  her  sore  trial,  the 
stricken  mother  turned  for  comfort  to  the 
Book  her  son  bad  loved,  and  in  the  Bible 
she,  too  found  Christ.  From  this  time  she 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people  of  her  adopted  country. 

The  palace  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  v«as 
built  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Danube 
and  the  city  of  Pesth  on  the  opposite  bank, 
with  its  100,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  plains  stretching  far  away.  Looking 
out  on  this  fair  scene,  the  Archduchess  had 
been  praying  for  seven  years  that  “the  Lord 
would  send  at  least  one  messenger  of  the  cross 
to  Hungary.”  During  the  fortnight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Keith  and  Dr.  Black,  she 
bad  awaked  at  the  same  hour  each  night, 
with  an  irresistible  conviction  that  something 
important  was  about  to  befall  her.  When  she 
heard  of  the  arrival  at  the  hotel  in  Pesth  of 
the  English  strangers,  God’s  ministers,  she 
said  within  herself,  “This  is  what  was  to 
happen  to  me,”  and  from  that  time  her  rest 
was  undisturbed. 

During  the  long  illness  of  Dr.  Keith  he  re¬ 
ceived  frequent  visits  from  the  Archduchess, 
who,  with  her  own  bands,  ministered  to  his 
necessities.  When  he  became  convalescent, 
Lr.  Keith  learned  from  this  good  friend  much 
of  interest  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Jews  in 
Hungary,  and  received  from  her  an  assurance 
that  should  the  Church  of  Scotland  plant  a 
mission  in  Pesth,  she  would  protect  it  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  year  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  such  a  mission,  and  Dr.  Duncan,  a 
man  peculiarly  well  furnished  for  such  a 
work,  was  the  first  missionary  of  the  society. 
He  left  Glasgow  with  two  associates,  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Allen,  in  May,  1841.  When 
the  party  reached  Pesth,  the  Archduchess  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  great  cordiality,  and  they 
were  frequently  invited  to  the  palace  Their 
position  as  ministers  and  missionaries  could 
not,  however,  be  legally  recognized.  But  even 
this  obstacle  was  removed. 

A  number  of  British  woikmen  were  at  this 
time  in  Pesth,  employed  in  building  a  chain- 
bridge,  and  their  presence  furnished  an  osten¬ 
sible  reason  for  the  residence  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  A  room  was  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  services  in  their  own  language  begun  for 
these  English  workmen.  These  were  soon 
attended  by  a  number  of  Jews,  who  thought 
it  an  excellent  opportunity  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  English  In  this  way  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  missionaries, 
and  for  Dr.  Duncan  they  soon  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  great  respect,  because  of  bis  knowledge 
of  their  language  and  literature. 

When  Dr.  Keith  lay  ill  in  Pesth,  he  made  en¬ 
quiries  for  some  one  of  intelligence  on  whom 
be  could  depend  for  information  respecting 
the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary,  and  was 
at  once  recommended  to  Israel  Saphir,  who 
was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  most  learned 
man  among  them.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  mission  he  had  just  begun  the  study  of 
English,  and  in  his  desire  to  advance  hie 
knowledge  of  it,  he  appeared  regularly  at 
the  services,  usually  leading  by  the  hand  bis 
son  Adolph,  then  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age.  Gradually  the  truth  reached  the  heart 
of  both  father  and  son.  On  one  occasion  when 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered,  Israel 
Saphir  and  Adolph  were  present.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  service,  the  paraphrase,  “To 
Him  that  loved  the  souls  of  men,”  was  sung. 


and  to  his  surprise.  Dr.  Duncan  heard  min¬ 
gling  with  the  voices  of  the  worshippers  the 
tremulous  voice  of  the  old  Hebrew,  bis  tears 
falling  fast  on  the  bead  of  Adolph,  who  was 
standing  between  bis  knees.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1843,  in  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  Israel 
Saphir,  together  with  Mrs.  Saphir,  their  three 
daughters,  and  young  Adolph,  received  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  An  elder  brother, 
Philip,  bad  previously  received  baptism,  so 
that  the  whole  family  were  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.  From  that  time  the  work 
went  forward  till  within  a  year  and  a  half, 
thirty  five  baptisms  had  taken  place. 

Among  the  first  converts  were  two  Hebrew 
students  who  afterwards  became  greatly  use 
ful  by  their  learning  as  well  as  their  piety, 
Alfred  Edersheim  and  Alexander  Tonuiry 

When  Dr  Duncan  was  recalled  to  Scotland 
to  become  the  first  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
newly  constituted  Free  Chur  h  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Saphir  desired  to  send  his  much  loved 
Adolph,  “the  bright  spirit  of  the  home,” 
with  Dr.  Duncan,  that  he  might  be  educated 
and  prepared  for  the  Christian  ministry,  as 
the  boy  had  become  “a  zealous  little  evan¬ 
gelist.”  It  was  desired  at  the  same  time  to 
send  Alfred  Edersheim  and  young  Tomory, 
that  they  might  pursue  their  theological  stu¬ 
dies  in  Edinburgh.  The  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  allow  its  subjects  to  leave  the 
country  before  they  had  performed  their  mili¬ 
tary  service,  but  just  at  this  time  the  well 
known  missionary,  the  late  Dr  John  Wilson, 
paid  a  visit  to  Buda  pest,  on  his  return  from 
Bombay  to  Scotland.  He  was  regarded  by 
the  Austrians  as  a  man  of  distinction,  and 
was  therefore  permitted  to  take  with  him 
persons  in  bis  service.  Edersheim  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  secretary.  Saphir  and  Tomory  to 
other  offices,  and  thus,  without  interference, 
they  were  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 

Mr.  Edersheim,  after  completing  his  tbeo; 
logical  studies,  was,  for  a  time,  missionary 
to  the  Jews  in  Roumania.  Other  positions  of 
influence  -opened  to  him,  spiritual  blessings 
everywhere  following  bis  ministratons  He 
is  best  known  through  his  great  work,  “The 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah.  ”  He  died  in 
1889 

Mr.  Tomory  became  a  well  known  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Jews,  for  whom  he  labored  for 
more  than  forty  three  years,  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople. 

Adolph  Saphir  never  returned  to  bis  fath¬ 
er’s  house  after  he  left  it,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
as,  on  attaining  manhood,  bad  be  returned  to 
Hungary,  even  for  a  visit,  he  would  have 
been  called  on  to  serve  in  the  army.  "Mighty 
in  the  Scriptures,”  he  became  one  of  the  most 
devoted,  honored,  and  succeseful  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  in  England,  consecrating 
his  splendid  talents  entirely  to  the  Master’s 
service.  He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1891. 

In  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Saphir,  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Gavin  Carlyle,  we  learn  the  origin  of 
the  name.  The  father  of  Israel  Saphir  bore 
the  name  of  Israel  Israel.  When  the  Jews,  at 
the  command  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  were 
obliged  to  adopt  family  names,  Israel  Israel 
appeared,  when  summoned,  but  was  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  the  name  be  wished  to  assume.  A 
signet  ring  on  one  of  bis  fingers,  an  heirloom, 
with  a  sapphire  stone  in  it,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  magi‘^trate,  who  made  the 
suggestion,  "Call  yourself  simply  Saphir”  and 
the  suggestion  was  at  once  adopted. 

In  May.  1889,  the  Jubilee  of  the  Scottish 
Jewish  Mission,  there  was  a  special  meeting 
during  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  at  which  meeting  Dr. 
Saphir  was  present  by  invitation.  On  this 
occasion  be  made  eloquent  and  tender  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  baptism  at  Pesth  forty  six  years 
before  of  all  the  members  of  his  father’s 
household. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Delitzsch,  read  at  this 
meeting,  a  very  happy  allusion  was  made  to 
the  name  brone  by  the  distinguished  Jewish 
family  whose  members  were  among  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Scottish  Mission  in  Pesth. 

Smith,  Duncan,  and  Wingate  went  out  from 
Scotland  to  witness  to  the  Jews  that  the 
Crucified  was  truly  their  King,  by  whose 
stripes  they  were  healed.  Buda  Pest  showed 
in  a  striking  way  that  there  is  a  remnant  in 
Israel,  according  to  the  election  of  grace ;  a 
remnant,  according  to  the  promise  of  Zion’s 
Restorer — I  will  lay  the  foundation  with 
sapphires.  H  H  H 

Jhansi,  India. 
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A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH. 

By  S  B.  BoMiter,  D.  B., 

We  paid  to-day  our  last  tribute  of  affection 
to  tbe  dear  old  book  publisher,  A.  D  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  as  genuine,  kind,  and  courtly  a  soul  as 
ever  drew  the  breath  of  life,  and  to  morrow 
they  will  lay  him  to  rest  beneath  the  dowers 
and  the  earth.  The  morning  broke  stormy, 
with  heavy  fog  and  signs  of  rain,  though  by 
noon  it  bad  cleared  and  the  sun  came  out 
warm  and  t  right,  notwithstanding  the  threat¬ 
ened  storm  up  along  the  coast.  A  few  friends 
who  loved  him  well  ran  down  by  tbe  morning 
train  to  Westbampton.  Here  tbe  family  had 
taken  a  cottage  for  the  summer,  and  here  bis 
tired  soul  broke  from  bis  body  and  be  en¬ 
tered  into  tbe  eternal  rest.  Tbe  services  at 
tbe  bouse  were  very  simple,  and  we  looked 
our  last  upon  his  calm  and  beautiful  face. 

Mr.  Randolph  lived  a  good,  strong  life  from 
tbe  beginning.  Out  of  heri  circumstances  in 
his  early  career  he  drew  a  toughness  and  a 
6bre  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  tbe  many 
storms,  Bnancial,  ecclesiastical,  etc. ,  which 
came  upon  him  in  after  years  All  hie  life, 
from  early  boyhood,  was  connected  with 
books,  and  be  would  tell  with  great  glee  how 
he  used  to  deliver  books  to  customers  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  In  early  manhood  he  became 
a  book-seller,  and  later  on  a  book  publisher, 
and  so  be  remained  to  the  last.  This  brought 
him  in  contact  with  many  men,  authors, 
book-buyers,  and  men  of  intellectual  ability 
and  tastes  and  inevitably  his  mind  and  char¬ 
acter  took  up  an  elevated  and  cultured  tone. 
Be  became  a  wide  reader  of  books,  and  bis 
prehensile  mind  held  what  it  read.  He 
never  had  tbe  advantage  of  college  training, 
but  he  was  a  peer  of  college  men  anywhere 
in  bis  acquaintance  with  what  was  rare  in 
literature  and  history. 

He  bad  four  great  affections  outside  of  his 
home— books,  poetry,  tbe  Church,  and  friends. 
He  loved  books ;  he  loved  them  as  books,  as 
vehicles  of  thought  as  influences  sweeping 
through  tbe  minds  of  men  He  loved  their 
make  up  their  bindings,  their  illustrations 
their  general  appearance.  He  loved  to  handle 
them,  to  arrange  them,  to  talk  about  them 
He  loved  to  publish  them.  They  were  to  him 
as  bis  children.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  die 
cerning  a  good  book  even  though  written  by 
an  obscure  author,  and  it  was  bis  pride  to 
boast  that  through  his  long  businees  years  he 
never  published  an  unworthy  hook,  or  one  for 
which  he  ever  felt  ashamed.  He  put  his  re¬ 
ligion  into  hie  publishing  business,  and  never 
would,  for  tbe  promise  of  great  flnancial  re 
torn,  put  forth  a  work  of  questionable  tone. 
His  book  shelves  were  as  pure  and  elevated 
as  bis  life.  Bis  book  store  was  dear  to  him. 
His  business  was  bis  pride.  He  often  would 
refer,  in  his  quiet  and  humorous  way,  to  the 
fact  that  be  was  just  a  publisher  of  books. 

He  loved  poetry.  He  had  the  poet  heart. 
He  heard  the  divine  strain  bidden  within  the 
audible  music.  Words  were  to  him  like  sensi¬ 
tive  things.  He  Angered  them.  He  played 
with  them.  He  revelled  in  thrir  interior 
meanings  He  would  search  for  hours  for 
the  right  word  to  express  his  thought  and  At 
bis  rhyme.  He  gleaned  the  best  religious 
poetry  of  tbe  day  and  published  it  in  dainty 
volumes  which  have  comforted  and  cheered 
thousands  of  sad  homes  and  hearts  His  own 
poems  are  as  sweet  and  tender  as  a  bird  song, 
and  a  pathos  lies  in  some  of  them  that  touches 
the  font  of  tears.  His  busy  life  prevented 
much  poetixing,  but  bis  sweetest  hours  were 
spent  at  that  flne  employment  of  putting  true 
thought  to  true  words  in  flowing  measure. 
He  had  the  insight  which  enabled  him  to  char 
acterize  by  a  word,  or  a  line,  a  crisis  of  the 
times  or  tbe  story  of  a  great  nan’s  life.  His 


departure  is  like  the  loss  of  a  singing  bird  out 
of  our  forest  of  singing  birds  (and  it  is  not 
large)  ;  be  sang  only  once  in  a  while,  but 
such  pure,  sweet  song  that  the  passer  by 
stopped  to  listen  to  it.  Some  of  hie  words  ate 
carved  on  monumental  shafts  as  well  as  on 
the  memory  of  loving  friends. 

He  loved  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  was  too 
near  akin  to  Christ  himself  to  circumscribe 
his  devotion  by  any  denominational  lines. 
He  saw  the  Christ  in  all  tbe  creeds  and  out¬ 
side  their  affirmations  he  found  the  larger 
Christ  standing.  He  adhered  to  tbe  received 
tenets,  and  yet  felt  bis  obligation  to  obey  new 
truth.  Simple  as  a  child  in  bis  faith,  living 
so  near  the  unseen  world,  be  used  to  think  he 
could  almost  bear  the  voices  through  tbe 
separating  veil.  He  walked  with  Ood  in  tbe 
raptures  of  faith  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
experiences.  Death  was  to  him  a  slipping 
away  to  be  with  Jesus.  “I  will  come  again 
and  receive  you  unto  Myself.”  And  to  those 
of  us  who  remain,  these  words  of  the  Master 
make  death  to  be  a  blood  red,  beautiful  thing. 

He  lovea  hie  friends.  Very  few  men  in  New 
York  City  had  such  wide  acquaintance  as  did 
Mr.  Randolph.  The  little  corner  of  his  book 
store,  with  the  curtain  drawn  across,  and 
within  the  desk  or  a  chair  or  two,  the  floor 
covered  with  books  and  the  desk  with  letters 
and  manuscript,  was  a  friendly  place  where 
ministers  used  to  gather  for  a  little  chat  on 
Monday  mornings  or  off  days  of  tbe  week. 
Those  who  knew  tbe  man  and  knew  his  hab 
its,  when  they  observed  a  certain  opaqueness 
in  hie  eye  and  a  preoccupied  air,  knew  enough 
not  to  disturb  bis  dreams  or  his  business. 
But  in  the  pauses  of  affairs,  when  tbe  man 
let  down  the  veil  from  over  tbe  eye  and  drew 
aside  tbe  curtain  of  bis  corner  and  came 
limping  out  to  greet  you,  you  were  sure  to 
meet  a  cordial  welcome,  and  then  yon  could 
talk  of  tbe  latest  book,  the  heresy  trial,  tbe 
coming  General  Assembly,  or  whatever  else 
you  happened  to  be  interested  in 

Tbe  younger  men  of  tbe  ministry  will  long 
remember  him  ss  an  elder  brother,  a  wise 
counsellor,  and  a  genuine  friend.  I  think  in 
later  years  be  turned  somewhat  appealingly 
towards  tbe  younger  men,  for  the  comrades 
of  his  early  years  had  gone  on  before,  and  he 
longed  for  tbe  freshness  of  young  life  and 
thought  And  he  was  not  disappointed,  Tbe 
young  men  loved  him  and  are  grateful  to  him 
for  the  pure  and  noble  things  he  put  into 
their  lives  A  beautiful  picture  of  him  is  on 
my  mind :  A  courtly,  smiling  gentleman, 
limping  a  little  on  his  stiffened  limb;  that 
one  refractory  lock  of  hair  that  would  persist 
in  falling  over  his  flne  forehead;  his  old-fash 
ioned  ways  and  habits ;  a  certain  delightful 
antiqueness  about  him;  his  readiness  in  repar 
tee  and  his  ever  living  interest  in  passing 
things  Many  of  us  have  received  a  lose  in 
tbe  departure  of  this  genial,  helpful  spirit 
which  we  shall  never  make  up  this  side  the 
great  veil. 

New  York,  July  9.  1896. 


DEATH  OF  MRK.  BENRT  J.  VAN  DYKE. 

Of  ministers  widely  known,  and  greatly  be¬ 
loved  by  those  whom  they  served,  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  J  van  Dyke  stood,  for  about  a  genera¬ 
tion,  in  the  front  rank  in  Brooklyn.  He  and 
hie  people  were  bound  to  each  other  by  tbe 
strongest  ties  of  esteem  and  love,  as  became 
beautifully  evident  when,  a  short  time  before 
bis  sudden  death,  he  began  in  earnest  to 
withdraw  from  their  service  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  a  new  sphere  of  influence 
and  of  usefulness  that  had  been  opened  to 
him  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  the 
hearts  of  those  of  his  former  people  yet  with 
us,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  be¬ 
loved  wife  of  their  old  pastor  will  awaken 
many  a  tender  thought  and  reminiscence. 
And  we  venture  to  give  it  here  just  as  it 
comes  to  us  in  the  private  note  of  her  eldest 
sen.  Dr.  van  Dyke  of  the  Brick  Church : 

Dear  Sir;— Mrs.  Henrietta  van  Dyke,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  H.  J  van  Dyke  of 
Brooklyn,  passed  away,  without  suffering,  on 
July  2nd,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  the 
Rev.  Paul  van  Dyke  of  Northampton,  Mass. 
Tbe  last  flve  years  of  her  life  were  very  quietly 
spent,  living  with  my  brother  in  the  winter 
and  with  me  in  tbe  summer.  Her  end  was 
peace,  and  the  last  wish  she  expressed  was  to 
be  with  her  beloved  husband. 

Faithfully  yours,  Henry  van  Dyke. 


THE  SUFFERING  AND  STARVING  ARME¬ 
NIANS. 

The  American  Board  has  recently  received 
communications  from  its  agents  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  portions  of  which,  at  least,  should  be 
given  to  the  Cbristisn  public  of  America. 
Under  date  of  June  16tb,  Mr.  Peet,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Agent  of  tbe  Board  at  Constantinople, 
who  is  also  prominent  upon  tbe  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  at  that  city,  writes : 

"I  have  just  received  information  from  the 
region  of  Diarbekir,  through  Dr.  Harris  of 
England,  who  is  now  looking  about  in  that 
part  of  tbe  country,  to  the  effect  that  tbe 
situation  at  Diarbekir  is  worse  than  that  at 
Ourfa.  I  had  hoped  that  the  coming  of  warm 
weather  would  bring  relief,  and  evidently  it 
has  in  many  parts  of  the  fleld,  but  there  are 
still  some  sections  where  even  the  coming  of 
warm  weather  has  not  met  the  hunger  of 
tbe  people.  The  amount  of  it  is,  we  must 
hold  our  lists  open  and  press  upon  the  people 
the  need  for  continued  assistance,  and  yet 
must  be  prepared  to  face  tbe  fact  that  with 
the  coming  of  cold  weather  we  shall  have- 
to  redouble  our  efforts.  We  are  appalled  at 
the  magnitude  of  tbe  work  before  us.  The- 
situation  is  simply  dreadful  and  is  becoming' 
more  and  more  serious  day  by  day.  Every 
Christian  and  humanitarian  sentiment  de¬ 
mands  that  we  prers  on  for  tbe  largest  sub¬ 
scriptions  we  can  get  for  these  unhappy  anc) 
persecuted  people.  ** 

That  the  case  may  be  better  understood, 
Mr.  Peet  encloses  some  extracts  from  letters 
received  from  the  interior,  showing  the  desper¬ 
ate  condition  of  multitudes  in  tbe  towns  and 
villages  who  have  now  nothing  to  support 
them  and  little  hope  for  the  future.  One  or 
two  of  tbe  extracts  may  be  given  as  fairly 
representing  them  all.  A  missionary  in  Har- 
poot  writes : 

"Our  relief  so  far  has  been  simply  to  keep- 
the  people  alive ;  and  how  near  tbe  brink  of 
starvation  they  have  come  you  can  judge 
from  a  village  which  I  visited  to-day.  It  wa» 
formerly  a  village  of  about  150  bouses.  Per¬ 
haps  15  remain ;  the  rest  are  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Only  the  wslls  remain  to  show  how 
flne  a  village  it  once  was.  The  people  were 
clad  in  rags;  there  were  no  beds  in  their 
bouses,  save  in  some  twelve  houses.  All  win¬ 
ter  they  have  slept  on  the  floor,  with  no  cov¬ 
ering.  Tbe  tope  of  all  tbe  trees  about  tbe 
village  were  cut  off,  and  only  tbe  bare  trunks 
remained.  During  the  winter  tbe  villagers 
have  cut  the  branches  and  carried  them  to 
tbe  city  to  sell  them  for  food.  Now  tbe  bare, 
mutilated  stumps  remain  standing  all  around 
the  village  so  many  witnesses  to  the  desola¬ 
tion  wrought  here.  There  are  no  lambs  play¬ 
ing  on  the  'grass,  no  cattle  in  the  flelds,  and 
only  one  or  two  doge  left.  In  the  bouses  I 
found  no  grain  or  food.  In  some  housrs  there- 
was  a  little  bread  ;in  all  there  were  little  bundles 
of  grass,  which  is  now  their  principal  food. 
Tbe  faces  of  the  women  and  children  were 
emaciated  and  yellow.  I  asked  one  little 
boy  if  he  bad  eaten  bread  that  day,  and  he 
replied,  ‘No’ ;  he  had  eaten  only  grass.  Other 
children  said  they  had  eaten  a  piece  of  bread 
as  large  as  my  hand.  When  we  sat  down  on 
the  ground,  surrounded  by  most  of  tbe 
villagers,  some  of  tbe  children  were  all  the 
time  pulling  up  grass  and  eating  it,  roots 
and  all.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are 
only  a  few  days  between  tbe  people  and 
starvation.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  help  them 
before  they  reach  that  point.  I  am  buying 
grain  to  take  there  and  distribute.  But  what 
appals  me  is  tbe  outlook.  You  tell  us  that 
contributions  are  falling  off.  That  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  is  nothing  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  lingering  death.  I  am  bolding  back 
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relief  here  in  the  face  of  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  pressure.  I  am  preparing  a  list  of  villages 
to  be  aided  no  more,  during  the  summer  at 
least,  and  I  am  refusing  to  give  beds  and 
clothing,  sorely  as  they  are  needed,  but  our 
money  will  come  to  an  end  before  long,  and 
then  wbatl 

“Cannot  you  give  us  some  hope?  The  peo¬ 
ple  meet  us  with  a  look  of  pleading  and  ask, 
‘Is  there  no  hope  for  us?’  I  pass  the  question 
on  to  you.  It  may  be  there  is  light  ahead, 
but  it  is  very  dark  just  now,  save  as  we  look 
up.  .  .  .  The  appeals  from  Arabkir,  Palu,  and 
Peri  are  urgent  .  We  need  £100,000  in  this 
field,  but  we  have  not  dared  ask  for  it.  In¬ 
deed,  we  ourselves  cannot  fully  grasp  the  situ¬ 
ation.  It  is  only  as  the  dire  necessity  is 
crowded  upon  us  that  we  fully  understand  it. 
Don’t  let  up  on  efforts  to  send  us  relief.” 

Dr.  Gates,  President  of  Euphrates  College, 
writing.  May  27th,  says: 

“Sometimes  I  feel  tempted  to  drop  every¬ 
thing  and  go  on  to  Constantinople,  and  thence 
to  Europe,  to  try  to  make  people  realize  bow 
desperate  the  condition  is.  I  have  visited 
eight  villages  now,  and  my  own  eyes  have 
been  opened,  but  how  can  people  a  thousand 
miles  away  understand  it.  Is  it  not  time  to 
take  up  this  problem  in  earnest?  My  heart  is 
sick  and  faint  with  the  pressure  of  want  and 
misery  which  we  cannot  relieve.  As  I  passed 
through  a  village  the  other  day,  the  whole 
village  came  out  to  the  road  and  stood  there 
weeping  and  crying,  ‘We  are  hungry,  we  are 
hungry  1’  as  we  rode  on.  Their  cry  haunts 
me.  I  have  sent  them  a  little  relief  to  put  off 
the  day  of  starvation,  but  their  lands  lie 
fallow,  their  bouses  are  in  ruins,  and  no  hand 
is  stretched  out  to  lift  them  up  and  set  them 
on  their  feet.  What  is  the  end  to  be  1” 

The  American  Board  passe?  on  to  the  public 
these  appeals.  Shall  they  be  responded  to? 
The  Red  Cross  Association,  under  Miss  Bar¬ 
ton’s  dicretion,  has  devoted  its  attention 
chiefly  to  providing  seed,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  and  similar  articles,  leaving  to  the 
missionaries,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of 
providing  bread  for  the  hungry.  They  can¬ 
not  supply  much  more  bread  unless  aid  is 
sent  them  speedily.  Contributions  forwarded 
to  F.  H.  Wiggin,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Board,  1  Somerset  Street,  Boston, 
will  be  at  once  sent  to  the  needy  districts. 

1  Somerset  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  Julr  8. 1896. 

BRIGHTHURST  AND  ST.  CLOUD. 

The  forest-clad  front  of  the  Jersey  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  it  overhangs  West  Orange  and 
the  valley,  is  picturesque  as  the  Palisades,  yet 
easily  accessible,  and  when  the  summit  is 
gained,  the  prospect  is  rarely  extensive  and 
of  exquisite  charm  for  variety,  fairness,  and 
suggestive  loveliness.  Just  where  the  town 
of  “Brighthurst”  shows  above  the  trees,  an 
ancient  path  led  from  the  rural  regions  behind 
the  first  mountain,  over  its  crest  to  the  valley, 
and  on  to  the  First  Church  of  Orange,  where 
they  all  came  in  the  old  days  to  pray.  To-day 
the  path  is  unused,  and  a  new  church,  one 
of  rare  beauty  and  with  attractions  other 
than  pbyscial,  stops  the  way.  The  St.  Cloud 
Presbyterian  Church  has  precious  associations 
for  many  of  us  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Adams,  whose  summer  home  was  on  this 
height  having  his  daughter,  BIrs.  John  Crosby 
Brown,  on  one  side,  and  his  friend,  the  late 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  on  the  other. 
These  kindred  and  congenial  spirits  found 
fellowship  with  their  neighbors  in  a  common 
house  of  prayer.  Soon  after,  or  while  build¬ 
ing  Brighthurst,  his  own  charming  summer 
residence,  Mr.  Brown  took  charge  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  adequately  equipped  and  complete 
church  edifice,  with  manse  adjoining,  as  a 
fitting  Cbristisn  center  for  the  new  commu¬ 


nity  and  its  remoter  neighbor,  and  a  symbol 
of  their  heart’s  faith  and  their  home’s  best 
culture.  In  a  letter  written  the  last  summer 
he  was  with  us.  Dr.  Adams  speaks  of  bia 
home,  his  children,  his  neighbors,  and  bis 
church  of  St.  Cloud,  to  which  a  pastor  bad 
just  come,  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm, 
so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  bids  us 
come  up  to  that  Mount  of  Vision  where  earth 
and  heaven  seem  to  touch  and  rejoice  to¬ 
gether. 

What  we  saw  on  that  day  through  a  glass 
dimly— for  it  was  just  visible  from  Tarrytown 
Heights— we  saw  clearly,  face  to  face,  on  the 
29tb  ult. ,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs  Brown  asked 
the  ministers  of  the  vicinity,  and  some  older 
friends  to  meet  the  new  pastor  of  St.  Cloud 
at  Brighthurst.  As  the  son  of  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Aiken  in  the  old  First  Church  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  as  the  late  assistant  of 
Or.  Parkhurst,  the  Rev.  Cbauncey  Goodrich 
was  already  known,  and  it  scarcely  needed 
the  sight  of  bis  face  or  touch  of  bis  hand  to 
open  all  hearts  with  cordial  welcome  and  most 
true  good  will  Yet,  after  such  a  meeting, 
in  such  choice  company  and  such  a  charming 
environment,  every  one  felt  that  Mr.  Good¬ 
rich  had  a  new  place  in  hie  personal  affection, 
a  new  hold  on  the  fraternal  confidence  and 
sympathy  of  the  entire  circle.  It  is  not  a 
great  thing  to  go  and  visit  a  brother,  but  it 
does  make  a  great  change  in  our  relations. 
The  public  and  ofiicial  association  of  minis¬ 
ters  have  limitations  that  leave  us  strangers, 
after  all.  Such  a  personal  introduction  to  bis 
brethren  as  this,  planned  by  bis  thoughtful 
people,  makes  their  pastor  really  known 
abroad  and  better  known  to  themselves.  And 
the  social  fellowship  of  men  known  to  each 
other  by  official  signs  and  professions,  has 
more  to  do  in  the  way  of  keeping  peace  and 
good  will  alive  and  active  than  we  are  apt  to 
believe.  We  think  the  meeting  at  Bright¬ 
hurst  one  of  the  best  possible  expressions  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  effective  promoters  of 
real  church  unity. 

For  a  day  of  summer  there  is  a  delicious 
sensec.of  remoteness  and  uplift  in  the  location 
of  St.  Cloud.  Some  one  has  called  it  “a  par¬ 
ish  in  the  clouds.”  But  we  need  not  be  sur 
prised  to  learn  that  its  winter  seasons  are  not 
solitary,  nor  its  sphere  contracted  by  the  crest 
of  bill  on  which  it  looks  forth  to  the  world. 
This  Jersey  mountain  is  a  region  by  itself, 
yet  of  great  resources.  What  looks  from  the 
bay  of  New  York  or  the  lines  of  railway  like 
a  single  nearly  level  mountain  top  stretching 
away  from  Paterson  to  Plainfield,  is  really  two 
ranges  of  hills,  with  a  broad,  open  valley  be¬ 
tween.  While  the  rush  out  of  town  has  filled 
the  whole  front  basin  of  country  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  body  of  residences,  like  a  brimming 
beaker  with  a  few  fine  country  seats  perched 
on  the  edge,  there  has  been  a  slower  change 
within  the  bills  themselves,  and  old  home¬ 
steads  are  still  there  with  the  flavor  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  colonial  days.  The  parish  of  our 
Brother  Goodrich  is  midway  between  the  old 
Caldwell  church  and  the  newer  ones  of  Sum¬ 
mit  and  Short  Hills.  To  get  over  this  moun¬ 
tain  the  Erie  Road  swings  far  to  the  north 
and  comes  down  the  valley  as  far  as  Essex 
Fells,  while  the  older  Morris  and  Essex  went 
away  to  the  south  and  climbed  back  to  Dover 
and  Boonton  by  Bladison  and  Blorristown.  So 
St.  Cloud  is  the  center  of  an  island,  measura 
bly  insulated  as  yet  from  even  electric  lines  of 
approach,  and  while  in  sight  of  all  the 
tumultuous  change  of  the  past  few  years,  feels 
only  so  much  of  the  stir  as  it  chooses  to  in 
vite.  For  years  to  come  it  will  be  a  choice 
residence  region,  with  constant  gains  and  no 
unhappy  intrusions.  If  the  projected  parking 
of  the  mountain  crest  is  carried  out,  then  here, 
within  sight  of  the  city,  will  be  a  sort  of 
earthly  paradise  where  only  such  sorrows  can 
enter  as  men  of  taste  and  culture  and  wealth 
can  carry  within  their  own  human  hearts. 
And  for  such  as  these  our  Church  of  St.  Cloud 
is  set  to  show  the  healing  spring.  R.  A.  S. 


VIEWS  FROM  “THE  L.\ND  OF  PEACE.” 

As  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  centers  upon 
which  The  Evangelist  radiates  its  far-reaching 
influence,  it  seems  fitting  we  should  recipro¬ 
cate  and  “answer  back,”  or  give  an  account 
of  ourselves. 

Let  me  first  answer  the  question  which  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  ask,  namely,  “Where  is 
Unadilla?”  If  I  should  say  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  corner  of  Otsego  County,  some  of  our 
readers  may  conclude  their  knowledge  is  not 
increased.  Let  me  add  that  it  is  on  the  “D. 
and  H.”  Railroad,  forty  miles  from  Bingham¬ 
ton,  and  ninety-eight  miles  from  Albany,  and 
on  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles  from  the 
office  of  The  Evangelist.  The  village  of 
Unadilla  itself  has  a  population  of  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred,  mostly  well  to  do  people.  The 
main  street,  running  east  and  west,  is  a  mile 
long,  and  is  beautified  by  numerous  lawns 
and  several  handsome  residences.  The  busi¬ 
ness  world  is  represented  by  a  carriage  fac¬ 
tory,  a  milk  condensery,  an  electric  light  sta¬ 
tion,  from  which  the  village  is  supplied.  We 
have  a  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and 
Presbyterian  church.  The  last  is  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition,  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  L.  Chichester,  who  began  here 
a  few  months  ago,  after  several  years  of 
faithful  labor  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Susquehanna  River  flows  to  the  south 
of  our  charming  village,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  we  find  ourselves  in  Delaware 
County.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
we  reach  the  foot  of  Blue  Mountain,  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  river  is  “The  Ontio, ”  overlooking 
this  beautiful  stream,  the  village,  and  the 
distant  bills  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
The  mention  of  these  features  is  sufficient  to 
assure  the  reader  that  we  have  ever  before  us 
some  “transporting  views”  over  which  guests 
go  into  raptures,  especially  at  the  hour  of 
sunset.  Many  good  roads  along  rivers, 
through  valleys,  and  over  bills  secure  for  us 
picturesque  drives.  As  for  “The  Ontio”  itself, 
it  is  commendation  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
the  favorite  summer  resort  of  many  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  is  under  the  courteous  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Albert  A.  LeRoy,  who,  for  twenty 
years,  was  the  Superintendent  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk.  This  is  the  third  year  since  it  was 
opened  to  the  public,  and  it  is  steadily  gaining 
in  prosperity,  having  double  the  number  of 
guests  it  bad  this  time  last  year.  A  delight¬ 
ful  feature  of  the  bouse  is  family  prayers, 
held  in  the  spacious  parlor  at  9.15  A.  M.  To 
this  service,  consisting  of  singing.  Scripture 
reading  and  prayers,  the  entire  household 
gather,  and  among  these  are  representatives 
of  almost  every  denomination.  It  affords  us 
a  daily  illustration  of  the  “unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bonds  of  peace.”  Moreover,  it  sets  the 
Mce,  or  gives  the  key.  for  the  entire  day. 
Whether  we  walk  or  drive,  fish  or  row,  read 
or  write,  we  strart  forth  with  the  thought 
that  God  is  our  Father, 

“  His  loving  kiutiness,  O  how  great !  ” 
and  we  are  His  children,  with  multiplied  rea¬ 
sons  for  thankfulness  and  devotion.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  I  am  satisfied,  after  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  years  in  summer  resorts,  that  no 
tie  binds  together  a  company  of  strangers, 
coming  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  like  the 
spiritual  tie,  made  manifest  and  strengthened 
by  the  custom  of  “family  worship.”  The  joys 
of  the  union  brought  about  by  association  in 
amusements  or  in  literary  pursuits  or  in  seek¬ 
ing  together  the  haunts  of  nature,  even  its 
“little  rivers,”  is  nothing  in  comparison  to 
that  imperceptibly  and  spontaneously  pro¬ 
duced  when 

“  Before  our  Father's  throne. 

We  pour  our  anient  pra\ers: 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  aims  are  one. 

Our  comforts  and  our  cares.” 

N.  B.  R. 

OXTIO,  Us.tDiLi.A,  X.  Y.  .Tuly,  10,  1896. 
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History  of  Philosophy.  By  Alfred  Weber. 
Authorized  Traoalation  by  Frank  Tbilly, 
A.  M.,  Ph.D.  From  the  Fifth  French  Edi¬ 
tion.  New  York:  Scribners.  §2  50. 

There  is  no  lack  of  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy.  What  with  the  standard  Ueber- 
weg,  the  newer  Erdmann,  the  less  com¬ 
pendious  Windeloand,  and  the  numerous 
smaller  histories,  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
were  no  necessity  for  another.  But  the  fact 
that  five  editions  of  the  original  have  been 
sold  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  book 
before  us  has  decided  merit  and  meets  a 
need.  The  author  is  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Strasburg,  and  the  translator  bolds  a 
like  position  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Both  are  well  equipped  for  their  work. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows;  the  brief 
Introduction  is  on  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
and  science.  The  author  then  considers  his 
subject  as  representing  three  ages,  Greek, 
Middle,  and  Modern,  each  subdivided  into 
two  periods.  Greek  philosophy  falls  into  the 
age  of  metaphysics  proper,  or  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  and  the  age  of  criticism,  or  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  The  Middle  Age  divides 
into  the  reign  of  Platonic-Cbristian  theology, 
and  that  of  peripatetic  scholasticism.  Mod¬ 
ern  philosophy  is  treated  in  two  periods,  the 
age  of  independent  metaphysics  and  the  age 
-of  criticism.  While  these  are  the  general 
-divisions,  they  are  not  treated  as  discrete, 
with  no  bond  between  them.  The  connec¬ 
tions  between  the  systems  is  clearly  shown, 
the  thread  of  development  is  made  evident. 
Or,  to  use  another  metaphor,  the  stream  is 
mapped  from  its  source  in  the  nature-philoso 
phy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present  broad-flow¬ 
ing  river  of  evolutionistic  philosophy  embrac¬ 
ing  the  universe.  The  whirlpools  and  eddies, 
the  setbacks  in  the  flow  of  thought,  the  ebb 
as  well  as  the  flood  of  speculation  and  investi¬ 
gation,  are  exhibited. 

The  principal  excellences  of  this  treatise 
-may  be  set  forth  as  follows:  (1)  Great  beauty 
of  style.  Philosophy  here  is  almost  poetry, 
so  flne  is  the  diction.  And  yet  there  is  no 
sacriflee  of  scientific  accuracy.  (2)  Clearness 
and  terseness  of  expression.  A  fair  example 
is  found  on  page  24:  “The  Eleatics  deny  be¬ 
coming;  Heraclitus  makes  a  god  of  it;  the 
atomists  explain  it.”  (3)  Luminous  treatment 
of  the  periods  of  transition  and  their  signifi¬ 
cance  ;  see  the  reason  for  the  survival  of  the 
Church,  page  199.  So  also  the  treatment  of 
Eclecticism,  page  163.  (4)  Short  biographical 

notices,  just  enough  to  place  the  philosophers 
with  distinctness.  (5)  Bibliography  and 
sources  well  given.  The  translator  here  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  volume  by 
his  additions,  which  are  easly  distinguished 
from  the  author’s  contributions.  (6)  An  ex¬ 
cellent  index,  full  and  clear. 

For  particular  felicities  one  may  point  to 
the  discussions  on  Augustine,  Abelard,  Kant, 
and  Hegel— felicitous  because  both  discrim¬ 
inating  end  sympathetic.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  both  author  and  translator  are 
Hegelians. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  speak  a  word  in 
derogation  of  so  excellent  a  work.  But  it  is 
time  to  enter  a  protest  against  calling  a  book 
a  “History  of  Philosophy”  which  gives  no 
history  of  Hindoo,  or  Persian,  or  Arabian,  or 


Hebrew  speculation.  In  the  title  of  such  a 
work  as  the  present  the  word  “  Western*,  ” 
or  “European,”  or  some  equivalent  modifier, 
should  precede  the  term  “Philosophy.”  We 
are  getting  ready  for  a  more  comprehensive 
history  of  philosophy  than  has  yet  appeared. 
Comparative  religion  is  preparing  the  way. 
Let  acknowledgment  of  that  fact  be  made  by 
giving  such  volumes  as  the  one  before  us  a 
less  comprehensive  title.  It  cannot  even  be 
called  a  “History  of  Aryan  Philosophy.” 

The  translator  would  have  done  well  to 
leave  fewer  Greek  and  Latin  phrases  untrans¬ 
lated.  Many  that  appear  are  susceptible  of  as 
clear  and  terse  expression  in  English  as  in 
the  original.  One  more  criticism  should  be 
made.  The  author  is  at  times  too  positive 
in  matters  which  are  yet  under  discussion. 
Thus,  page  163,  be  says:  “His  (Philo’s)  the 
ory  of  the  Logos  (the  Word,  as  the  revelation 
of  God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  God  [I]) 
has  passed  into  Christianity  (Gospel  acc.  to 
St.  John,  chap,  i.).”  It  is  at  least  debatable 
whether  the  Johnannean  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  is  derivable  from  the  Pbilonic.  Serious 
discrepancies  between  tbe^^two  exist  which 
make  an  unqualified  assertion^like  the  author’s 
unjustifiable  and  misleading.  It  would  be 
!  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  the  Logos  doc¬ 
trine  was  in  the  air.  G.  W.  G. 

History  op  Christian  Doctrine.  By  George 
Park  Fisher,  D.  D. ,  LL.D.,  Titus  Street 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale 
University.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1896.  $2.50. 

This  ^volume]  constitutes  the  latest  addition 
to ;^the  “International  Theological  Library,” 
edited  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  of  Union 
Seminary  and  Dr.  Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  In  the 
same  series  there  have  appeared  three  notable 
volumes :  Prof.  Driver’s  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  has 
passed  through  a  second  edition;  Dr.  New¬ 
man  Smyth’s  Christian  Ethics,  and  Prof. 
Bruce’s  Apologetics.  The  series  is  to  con¬ 
tain  fifteen  additional  volumes  at  least,  and 
when  completed,  they  will  form  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  to  the  recent  literature  of 
theology.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of 
Prof.  Fisher  nor  of  bis  qualifications  for  his 
present  task.  He  is  known  by  multitudes  of 
students  and  readers  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  others,  and  be  stands  preeminent 
among  scholars.  Instruction  given  to  suc¬ 
cessive  classes  under  his  charge  has  ao 
quainted  him  with  the  subjects  upon  which 
students  and  readers  need  instruction,  and  in 
this  volume  the  results  of  many  years  of 
labor  are  set  down  in  order.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  class  room  ; 
it  is  nothing  less  than  an  entire  recasting  of 
the  form  of  the  work. 

Unlike  the  histories  of  dogma,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  formulated  doctrines  of  belief  in 
the  separate  churches,  the  present  volume  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  accouit  of  doctrinal 
development  down  to  the  present  time.  It  does 
not  exclude  the  former  conception,  but  is 
broader  and  more  inclusive.  In  this  regard 
it  is  an  advance,  and  will  prove  of  corre¬ 
spondingly  greater  advantage  to  students  who 
desire  to  trace  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion  down  to  their  own  times.  To  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  search  of  information,  these  addi¬ 
tional  chapters  need  no  apology  or  justifica¬ 
tion. 

The  treatment  is  largely  objective,  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  deals  with  the  external  facts 
of  the  history  more  than  with  internal  rela 
tionships  of  cause  and  effect,  of  development 
and  organic  growth.  The  limitations  of  space 
are  responsible  for  this  curtailment  of  the , 
material  which  properly  falls  within  the  scope  | 
of  a  history  of  doctrine.  It  is  of  great  inter-  I 


est  to  trace,  not  only  the  passage  of  truth 
from  creed  to  ereed,  but  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  held  it  long  before  it  was  formu¬ 
lated,  to  other  minds,  and  thence  into  general 
thought.  Only  after  it  had  grown  to  be  a 
generally  accepted  truth  could  it  be  formu¬ 
lated  as  dogma,  and  it  is  in  this  preliminary 
development  that  the  interest  is  greatest. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  main  parts, 
which  deal  with  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  theology.  The  special  subdivisions 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
whole,  hence  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
indicate  what  they  are :  I.  The  rise  of  early 
types  of  theology  to  the  complete  system  of 
theology  of  Origen  and  to  the  fully  established 
conception  of  the  pre-mundane  personal  Logos 
(300  A.  D. );  II.  The  development  of  Patristic 
Theology  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  (300  600 
and  754  A.  D. )  ;  III.  The  development  of  Roman 
Catholic  Theology  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  its  reduction  to  a  systematic  form  ;  IV. 
The  principal  types  of  Protestant  Theology — 
The  age  of  polemics— The  crystalizing  of  par¬ 
ties  and  creeds ;  and  V.  Theology  as  affected 
by  modern  philosophy  and  scientific  researches. 

This  volume  is  the  best  that  we  have  on  the 
subject  in  English.  It  is  more  inclusive  in 
scope  than  German  histories  of  dogma  and 
it  is  more  useful  to  students,  ministers,  and 
readers  generally  because  competently  written 
for  those  who  will  appreciate  it. 

Books  AND  Their  Makers  During  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  Study  of  the  Conditions  of  the 
Production  and  Distribution  of  Literature 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
George  Haven  Putnam,  A.M.  Volume  I. 
476  1600.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1896.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  Authors  and  Their  Public  in 
Ancient  Times  here  continues  a  work  which 
is  truly  monumental,  which  has  not  been 
done  before,  and  which  will  hardly  need  to 
be  done  again.  We  who  live  in  an  age  when 
all  our  culture  and  most  of  our  information 
come  from  the  printed  page  can  hardly  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  men’s  minds 
when  not  only  books  were  few.  but  when 
copies  of  those  that  existed  were  very  few 
and  methods  for  their  circulation  almost  non¬ 
existent.  We  can  certainly  not  easily  divine 
how  it  was  that  under  such  circumstances 
there  were  so  many  intelligent,  well  informed, 
thoughtful,  even  cultured  people  as  there 
surely  were,  though  the  means  of  culture  were 
so  bard  to  come  at,  or,  at  least,  were  come  at 
by  such  different  methods  from  those  known 
to  us.  Much  of  this  was  explained  in  tne 
former  work,  which  was  concerned  with 
classic  authors  and  their  readers.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  tells  how,  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Roman  State,  the 
fragments  of  classic  literature  which  we  now 
have  were  preserved  ;  it  tells  of  the  part  played 
by  the  scribes  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  activity  of  the  Middle  Ages;  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  book  trade  of  Bologna  and 
Paris  in  early  times,  and  the  part  taken  by 
the  universities  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
seminating  of  books ;  of  the  noted  dealers  in 
manuscripts  before  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  revolution  wrought  by  that 
invention.  A  study  of  the  conception  and 
growth  of  the  idea  of  property  in  literature 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  one  who  has 
been  as  active  as  Mr.  Putnam  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  international  copyright,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
The  work  is  very  serious,  but  not  in  the 
least  dull.  Those  who  care  about  the  subject 
will  indeed  find  it  a  work  of  great  fascina¬ 
tion.  And  as  is  eminently  proper,  the  volume 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  book-making. 
The  one  thing  lacking  is  an  index.  In  a  work 
of  this  kind  each  volume  should  have  its  own. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

How  to  Study  the  Bible  for  Greatest  Profit,  is 
by  R.  A.  Torrey,  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Bible  Institute,  a  man  of  wide  expe 
rience  and  good  success  in  teaching  men  and 
women  who  are  to  be  evangelists  and  teach 
ers  of  the  plain  people.  In  this  book  be  gives 
what  his  experience  has  shown  him  to  be 
“the  methods  and  fundamental  conditions  of 
the  Bible  study  that  yields  the  largest  re 
suits.”  Mr.  Torrey ’s  reasons  for  writing  were 
two:  because  the  book  seemed  to  be  needed 
and  because  he  could  thus  beet  answer  a 
large  number  of  letters.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  he  has  been  led  to  answer  them  in 
this  way.  So  wise,  reasonable,  lucid,  en¬ 
couraging  a  little  book  we  have  seldom  seen. 
It  puts  the  burden  of  work  upon  the  student’s 
shoulders  and  shows  him  how  to  carry  it. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  50  cents.) 

Studies  in  the  Mosaic  Institutions,  by  Prof. 
W.  G.  Moorhead,  D.  D.,  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
gives  a  description  of  The  Tabernacle,  The 
Priesthood,  The  Sacrifices,  and  the  Feasts  of 
Ancient  Israel.  The  author’s  object  is,  first 
to  revive  that  interest  in  “the  main  features 
of  ancient  Judaism”  which  was  felt  twenty 
years  ago,  and  second,  to  prove  the  higher 
critics  wrong  by  showing  that  there  was  a 
prophetic  element  in  ancient  Judaism.  Prof. 
Moorhead  probably  does  not  mean  to  be  taken 
literally  in  calling  the  externals  of  Judaism, 
things  which  can  be  taught  by  models  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  ancient  Judaism,  nor  is  he  so  far 
opposed  to  modern  scholarship  as  he  appears 
to  think  in  bolding  that  there  is  a  prophetic 
element  in  ancient  Judaism.  But  though 
his  book  may  not  put  to  rout  the  critics,  it 
does  make  very  clear  and  interesting  some 
chapters  in  the  Pentateuch  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  dry  and  useless  reading,  and 
so  the  volume  has  its  place  in  the  studies  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  (W.  J.  Shuey, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  $1.) 

Home  Classes,  or  The  Home  Department  of 
the  Sunday  school,  by  M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.D  , 
tells  the  interesting  story  of  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  of  the  time  in  the 
Sunday-school  world.  The  Home  Department 
of  the  Congregational  Sunday-school  work 
brings  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the 
largest  possible  extent  even  the  social  ad  van 
tages  of  the  Sunday  school,  into  those  remote 
homes  whose  inmates  are  debarred  from  nearly 
all  religious  privileges.  (Ccngregational  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 
60  cents.) 

In  the  bandy  little  series  of  Present-Day 
Primers,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  A  Primer 
of  Modem  British  Missions,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Lovett.  The  subject  is  treated  with  special 
reference  to  American  Missions.  Fields  of 
work,  rather  than  missionary  agencies,  are 
surveyed,  the  latter  being  sketched  only  as 
they  have  their  part  in  the  history  of  the 
evangelization  of  a  given  field.  Modern 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  omitted  for  want 
of  space.  (Revell.  40  cents. ) 

In  Teachers'  Meetings,  Their  Necessities  and 
Methods.  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull  condenses  the 
result  of  long  experience  and  thought,  yet 
not  so  closely  as  to  be  dry  or  unattractive 
reading.  The  three  short  chapters  show  that 
Teachers’  Meetings  are  a  necessity  in  every 
school,  feasible  everywhere,  and  give  simply 
and  graphically  methods  of  conducting  them. 
(John  D.  Wattles  and  Company,  Philadelphia. 
SO  cents. ) 

Boys  and  Young  Men  in  Relation  to  Business, 
by  the  Rev  John  D.  Wells,  D. D.,  is  a  small, 
well  ooun  1  handbook  which  every  boy  ought 


to  have,  and  which  any  boy  who  has  it  will 
read.  For  the  chapters  are  short,  the  style 
is  clear  and  animated,  and  principles  are  so 
stated  as  to  carry  with  them  both  conviction 
and  persuasion.  (American  Tract  Society. 
80  cents  ) 

The  eighteenth  thousand  of  that  chronicle 
of  disgrace,  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Greene’s  book 
on  The  Rule  of  the  Turk  and  the  Armenian 
Crisis,  is  now  before  the  public  We  com¬ 
mented  at  length  on  the  first  edition  of  this 
book,  which  then  bore  only  the  latter  half  of 
its  present  title.  It  here  needs  only  to  say 
that  the  present  edition  has  teen  carefully 
revised,  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  is  fur 
nisbed  with  maps  and  many  illustrations, 
and  that  its  reason  for  being  is  in  no  degree 
less  than  at  the  first.  (Putnam.) 

The  Committee  of  Publication  at  Richmond 
Va  ,  sends  out  a  small  pocket  Year  Book  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  tract  addressed  to  young  men  who  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways:  What  is  to  be 
Your  Life  Work?  Why  Not  the  Ministry?  by 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fraser.  (5  cents  each.) 

Rand  McVally  and  Company’s  Handy  Guide 
to  Washington  and  its  Emnrons  has  been 
needed  and  will  be  welcomed.  It  bas  the 
usual  characteristics  of  guide  books  of  the 
good  type.  Ernest  Ingersoll  is  the  author, 
and  his  is  a  practiced  band.  ($1.) 

Parson  Thring’s  Secret,  by  A.  W.  March 
mont,  is  a  sensational  but  otherwise  harmless 
story,  issued  in  paper  covers  by  Cassell.  (50 

cents.)  _ ■ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  very  clever  and  suggestive  article  in  the 
July  North  American  is  by  Dr.  Francis  E 
Clark  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  on 
Some  International  Delusions ;  Prof.  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  studies  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism ; 
the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Stone  writes  on  A  Com¬ 
mon  Coinage  for  all  Nations;  Mr.  John  Gil 
mer  Speed  touches  to  good  purpose  a  very 
sote  spot  in  his  papet  on  Tbe  Right  of  Privacy, 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons  gives  out  a  very  careful 
essay  on  The  Teacher’s  Duty  to  the  Pupil 
This  list  by  no  means  includes  all  tbe  con¬ 
tents  of  tbe  number. 

Those  who  want  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  keep  abreast  of  pditical  movements  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  coming  Presidential  campaign,  will  do 
well  to  read  the  opening  paragraphs  in  the 
current  Review  of  Reviews  and  Mr.  E  V. 
Smalley’s  study  of  Mr  McKinley  in  the  same 
number  There  is  also  a  patriotic  song  Stand 
by  the  Flag,  by  Mr  John  N  Wilder,  and  its 
story,  told  by  Major  M.  H.  Bright.  An  article 
that  will  give  a  pleasant  surprise  to  most  read 
ere  is  on  The  South  American  Poets,  by  Mr. 
Htzekiah  Butterwortb. 

The  July  number  of  Appleton’s  Popular  Sci- 
ew'e  Monthly,  among  a  number  of  excellent 
articles,  has  one  of  peculiar  interest  by  Pobert 
Stein  of  tbe  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
on  Continuous  Polar  Exploration  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  map  showing  tbe  possibilities 
of  exploration  from  a  permanent  base  on  Jones 
Sound,  northwest  of  Baffins  Bay.  The  objects 
of  polar  exploration  sre  set  down  by  Mr.  Stein 
as  commerce,  scientific  research,  outing,  and 
honor.  (Appleton.) 

The  June  number  of  The  School  Review  gives 
a  tabulated  statement  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  representative  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  tbe  United  States,  and  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  appointed  last  year  by 
tbe  National  Educational  Association  to  in 
vestigate  this  subject  thoroughly.  Tbe  re 
p>orts  of  the  sub-committees  in  each  section 
are  given  in  full.  (University  of  Chicago 
Press  ) 

The  most  important  features  of  Harper’s  for 
July  are  an  illustrated  paper  on  General 
Washington  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  an  article 
on  the  L'tersry  Landmarks  of  Venice  by  Lau¬ 
rence  Hutton,  a  Study  of  English  Elections 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  an  article  on 
Ohio  by  President  Thwing.  There  are  short 
stories,  poems,  and  all  the  other  constituent 
elements  of  a  “summer  number.” 

With  the  current  number  Godey’s  Magazine 
begins  its  133rd  volume.  An  interesting  arti¬ 


cle  is  tbe  description  of  Training  and  Life.iix 
the  New  York  Fire  Department.  A  delega¬ 
tion  of  this  department  went  to  tbe  Inter¬ 
national  Fireman’s  Tournament  in  London> 
last  month.  (52  Lafayette  Place. ) 

The  Treasury  for  July  gives  an  article  byr 
Prof.  C.  H.  Small  on  The  Salvation  Army  and 
Others,  that  is,  such  other  divisions  of  tbe> 
Church  as  cannot  be  called  denominations. 
The  address  on  Protestantism  and  Priestcraft 
given  by  Dr.  Thomas  C  Hall  of  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  the  Associated  Alumni  of  Union  Seminary 
last  May,  and  Dr.  Marvin  R  Vincent’s  Bac¬ 
calaureate  Sermon  preached  at  Rutgers  Col¬ 
lege,  are  in  this  number.  (E.  B.  Treat  ) 

The  Youth’s  Companion  does  the  country 
good  service  in  the  teaching  of  patriotisn). 
'The  Fourth  of  July  special  numter  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  its  method.  (Boston.) 

Recent  announcements  of  books  to  be 
brought  out  by  the  Appletons  include  Famil¬ 
iar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves,  by  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews;  Yekl,  a  story  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto,  by  A.  Caban;  Sir  Mark,  a  Tale  of 
the  First  Capital  (Philadelphia),  by  Anne 
Robeson  Brown,  and  new  editions  of  Apple- 
ton’s  General  Guide,  Appeleton’s  Canadian 
Guide, Appleton’s  Hand  ^ok  of  Summer  Re¬ 
sorts,  and  Appleton’s  Dictionary  of  New  York. 

Tbe  same  firm  announce  for  immediate  pub¬ 
lication  Tbe  Monetary  and  Banking  Problem, 
by  Logan  G.  McPherson,  and  new  editions  of 
Mr  John  Jacob  Astor’s  romance,  A  Journey 
in  Othtr  Worlds  and  Mrs  Eliza  McHatten 
Ripley’s  war  story.  From  Flag  to  Flag. 

Tbe  latist  announcements  of  Harper  and 
Brothers  include  The  Pith  of  Astronomy,  by 
Samuel  G  Bryce;  With  My  Neighbors,  by 
Margaret  E.  Sangster;  Shakespeaie,  tbe  Boy, 
by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  and  a  long  list  of  novels. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  a  work 
on  Experimental  Physics,  by  William  Abbott 
Stone,  instructor  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
which  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  in¬ 
experienced  teachers  and  to  students  who. 'are 
working  alone. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Elements  of  Geometry; 
Andrew  \V.  Phillips  and  Irving  Fisher. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  A  Cathedral  Pilgrim¬ 
age;  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. - Melincourt;  Thomaa 

Love  Peacock. —  Studies  Subsidiary  to  the  Works 

of  Bishop  Butler;  W.  E.  Gladstone. - Poems  of 

William  Wor<lsworth.  Vol.  V.;  W.  Knight. - 

The  Temple  Shakespeare:  Antony  and  Cleopatra; 
Macbeth. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Adoniram  .Tudson 

Gorflon;  Ernest  B.  Gordon. - Heather  from  the 

Brae;  David  Lyall. - The  Man  Christ  Jesus;  Rob¬ 

ert  E.  Speer. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  Company:  Now  I  Lay  Me 
Down  to  Sleep;  William  Oland  Bourne. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  In  His  Footsteps;  William  E. 

Mcl^ennan. - Sunset  Memories;  Nicholas  Van- 

stnt. - Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  B.  B. 

Loomis. 

,1.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Philadelphia:  Lady 

Val’s  Elopement;  John  Beckerdyke. - The  Truth 

Tellers;  John  Strange  Winter. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company:  Seven  Times- 
around  Jericho;  Louis  Albert  Banks. 

Ernest  E.  Russell,  13  Astor  Place:  The  Reason 
Why:  Ernest  E.  Russell. 

Bible  Colportage  Association,  Chicago:  The  Se¬ 
cret  of  Guidance:  F.  B.  Meyer. 

American  Book  Company:  Select  American  Class¬ 
ics. - Riehl’s  Die  Vierzehn  Nothelfer;  K.  E.  Sihler. 

- Ebner-Eschenbach’s  Krambambuli;  A.  W.  Span- 

hcofd. 

Pres.lwterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  A  Handbook  for  Ruling  Elders;  John 
S.  Watkins. 

John  D.  W^attles  and  Company,  Philadelphia: 
In  Tribulation;  H.  Clay  Trumbull. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Familiar  Trees  and 
Their  Leaves;  F.  Schuyler  Mathew.s. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  Stories  by  English  Au¬ 
thors:  The  Orient;  Scotland. - A  Dissertation  on 

the  Goswl  Commentary  of  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian; 

J.  Hamlyn  Hill. - King  and  Parliament;  G.  H. 

Wakeling. - Bar  Harbor:  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

- John  Knox;  'Taylor  Innes. - The  Facts  of  Life; 

Victor  Bt^tis. - The  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  C. 

G.  -McCrie. - Christian  Character;  T.  B.  Kilnat- 

rick. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June;  Little  Journeys;  Chretien  Evang^l- 
ique:  Hartford  Seminary  Record;  Babyland. 

For  July:  Bookbuyer;  Book  News;  l.,and  of  Sun¬ 
shine;  Looker  on;  Biblia;  Expository  Times;  Sunday 
Magazine;  Good  W^ords:  Preacher  s  Magazine:  Spir¬ 
it  of  .Missions;  Northwest;  Westminster  'Teacher; 
Little  Journeys;  Progress  of  the  World;  Forester; 
Cambrian;  Good  Housekeeping;  Forum. 
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THE  FAMILI  AND  THE  NATION. 

'Sermon  by  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  Walnut  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

At  the  same  time  saith  the  Lord,  u-ill  I  be  the 
<}od  of  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  they  shall 
i)e  my  people.  —Jer.  xxxi.  1 

“The  Family  and  the  Nation”  is  the  subject 
<or  our  present  consideration.  The  prophet  in 
our  text  speaks  of  the  families  of  Israel  as 
the  people  of  Israel.  He  does  not  refer  to  so 
many  distinct  individuals,  as  we  now  do, 
when  the  u<nms  of  our  country  is  taken. 
The  unit  of  society  then  was  the  family.  The 
head  of  the  household  was  the  representative 
of  all  its  inmates.  Speaking  for  Jehovah, 
the  prophet  declares,  “At  the  same  time,  saith 
the  Lord,  will  I  be  the  God  of  all  the  families 
of  Israel,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.” 

How  the  nation  was  evolved  out  of  the 
family  has  been  a  subject  of  wide  and  varied 
discussion.  By  what  process  the  family  grew 
into  a  tribe,  and  the  tribe  into  a  nation,  it  is 
not  necessary  at  this  time  to  consider.  It  is 
isuflicient  for  our  present  purpose  that  the 
State  exists,  that  we  were  born  into  it  with 
no  more  volition  in  the  matter  than  in  the 
•choice  of  the  parents  who  gave  us  birth.  Our 
•connection  with  it  confers  privileges,  rights, 
and  duties  upon  us  all,  just  as  connection 
with  a  family  involves  the  mutual  privileges 
and  obligations  of  all  the  members  of  that 
family. 

If  the  family,  as  it  has  been  termed  is 
“The  institute  of  the  affections,”  the  State  is 
“the  institute  of  rights.”  As  Dr  Francis 
Lieber  has  said:  “That  which  tenders  the 
family  so  admirable,  so  holy,  is  love  and  a 
continual  forgetfulness  of  a  separate  indi¬ 
vidual  interest.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
State,  on  the  other  hand,  is  justice,  the  right 
which  exists  between  man  and  man.  That 
which  renders  the  State  so  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  it  maintains  right,  protects  and 
is  a  continual  guard  over  the  individual  right 
cf  every  one  ;  that  it  demands  of  no  member 
an  obligation  on  bis  side  alone,  but  knows  of 
mutual  obligations  only.  There  shall  be  no 
•duty  in  the  State  for  the  performance  of  which 
the  citizen  does  not  receive  an  equivalent. 
Family  and  State,  then,  do  not  only  differ  as 
to  size,  but  they  differ  in  their  characteristics 
and  essentials.” 

If  the  basis  of  the  home  is  love,  and  the 
iiasis  of  the  State  is  right  or  justice,  then 
both  stand  for  fundamental  and  imperishable 
ideas.  Yet  their  interests  are  so  interwoven 
that  what  affects  one  affects  the  other. 

By  the  hearth  the  fires  of  patriotism  are 
kindled.  Within  that  domain  of  love  the 
affection  for  country  is  so  deepened  that  men 
Heave  their  homes  to  defend  their  country, 
just  as  they  sometimes  give  up  both  home  and 
country  for  Christ  and  humanity. 

It  is  the  close  relation  of  the  family  to  the 
■nation  that  we  are  to  consider  together  at  this 
hour.  If  the  State  is  organized  society,  the 
.family  is  its  fountain  bead.  The  average 
family  life  of  a  people  constitutes  Its  national 
life.  Not  only  is  the  home  the  place  in  which 
to  foster  all  the  higher  affections  of  our 
nature,  but  it  is  the  school  in  which  to  be 
taught  law,  order,  telf  control,  obedience,  and 
discipline,  those  elements  of  character  without 
which  civilization  is  impossible. 

Unless  family  government  be  maintained, 
there  is  lawlessness  and  misrule  in  the  State. 
'“For  it  is  upon  the  purity  and  the  sacredness 
^nd  the  well  order  of  families  that  the  per- 
tmanence  of  our  institutions  must  depend. 


Have  what  public  schools  you  will,  enlighten 
the  people  as  you  may,  and  without  the  family 
as  a  formative— formative  of  habits  of  obedi¬ 
ence  and  of  a  temper  of  mutual  forbearance— 
and  t>s  offering  in  its  spirit  the  only  model  of 
a  right  government,  the  permanence  of  free 
inbtitutions  in  any  such  form  as  will  make 
them  a  blessing  is  impossible.” 

Our  subject  branches  out  into  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  all  suggestive  of  such  impor¬ 
tant  truths,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  to  single  out  for  treatment.  1  have 
decided  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
bins  and  evils  which  now  imperil  our  republic, 
and  ask  to  what  extent  the  families 
of  our  nation  can  resist  those  temptations  and 
eradicate  those  eviH.  For  while,  in  general, 
I  am  an  optimist,  I  believe  that  unless  our 
families  do  address  themselves  to  this  task, 
the  republic  is  doomed. 

The  first  sin  of  the  times  which  I  men¬ 
tion  is  intemperance.  This  is  something  so 
glaring,  so  universal  in  its  reach,  that  we 
concede  its  existence,  but  none  of  us  grasp  its 
magnitude,  or  perceive  in  bow  many  wajs  it 
strikes  at  the  vitality  of  the  nation. 

It  affects  those  in  high  life  and  in  low  life, 
the  dwellers  in  the  slums  and  those  who  move 
in  the  most  select  social  circles;  the  ignorant 
and  unlettered  succumb  to  this  temptation, 
while  college  students  and  graduates,  those 
who  are  foremost  in  business,  politics,  art, 
science,  and  even  religion,  become  its  vic- 
t  ms. 

It  fosters  idleness,  crime,  wretchednessj^and 
want.  It  .cuts  the  nerve  of  hope.  .^It  deadens 
the  incentive  to  work,  and  quickly  wastes  the 
rewards  of  toil.  It  is  a  foe  to  labor  and  capi 
tal  alike.  Unchecked,  it  must  inevitably  un¬ 
dermine  the  life  of  the  republic.  What  is  the 
bearing  of  the  home  upon  this  mammoth 
evil?  It  is  very  direct  and  decisive  in  two 
most  important  directions.  “The  home  has 
as  much  to  do  with  the  drinking  habits  of  our 
people  as  any  one  single  institution.  While 
the  saloon  is  a  tremendous  evil  and  furnishes 
the  allurements  for  intemperance,  the  success 
or  failure  of  its  temptations  is  determined  in 
no  small  degree  by  the  conditions  created  and 
nourished  by  the  home.  Bad  tenements,  un¬ 
social  living  rooms,  poor  food,  perverted 
tastes,  weak  wills,  and  a  low  moral  tone  in 
the  home  prepare  many  for  the  harvest  of 
the  dram  shop,  while  the  opposite  conditions 
enable  others  to  pass  its  doors  without  a 
thought  of  entering  them.” 

It  is  a  truism  that  iDtemperan:3e  produces 
poverty,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  poverty 
produces  intemperance.  The  wretchedness, 
the  repulsiveness  of  many  so  called  homes  are 
some  of  the  strongest,  most  constant  tempta 
tions  to  the  drink  habit.  At  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  of  educators  and 
philanthropists  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
saving  and  improving  the  colored  people  of 
the  South,  one  of  the  things  brought  out 
clearly  in  the  discussion  was  the  advance 
made  in  removing  the  “one-roomed  cabin”  of 
the  negro.  They  looked  for  little  permanent 
improvement  in  any  family  living  in  a  single 
room.  The  “housing  of  the  poor”  is  one  of 
the  problems  to  which  the  modern  sociologist 
is  giving  much  patient  study.  The  better¬ 
ment  of  the  dwelling  in  city  and  country, 
like  soap  and  water,  must  accompany  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Environment  is  not 
everything,  hut  it  is  much  in  helping  us  all  to 
be  what  we  ought  to  be.  While  we  carry  the 
message  of  God’s  love  to  the  most  degraded, 
two  things  can  be  done  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  saloon,  which  is  the  poor  man’s  club. 
One  is  to  help  them  to  improve  and  to  beautify 
the  home,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  place  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  all  its  inmates.  The  other  is  to  have 
more  “coffee  rooms,”  “parlors,”  Young  Men’s 


Christian  Association  buildings,  “peoples  pal¬ 
aces, ’’parks,  places  of  resort,  whither  the  poor 
can  go  for  conversation  and  recreation,  free 
from  everything  which  would  tempt  them 
into  the  paths  of  intemperance. 

But  there  is  a  large  class  who  become  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  drink  habit  to  whom  the  saloon 
has  no  attractions,  they  never  enter  one. 
Their  indulgence  is  at  their  own  tables  and 
sideboards,  in  the  houses  of  their  friends  or 
at  the  club.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
much  misdirected  effort  on  the  part  of  temper¬ 
ance  reformers  who  spend  all  their  time  and 
strength  in  attacking  the  saloon.  Change  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  saloon 
must  go.  Where  can  that  change  be  wrought 
so  effectively  as  in  the  family?  Dr.  Theodore 
Cuyler,  that  veteran  temperance  advocate, 
wrote  recently  in  “The  Evangelist”  as  fellows: 
“Endless  discussion  is  going  on  about  ‘license, 
high  or  low,’  ‘prohibition,’  ‘limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  saloons,”  etc.,  and  yet  all  the  time  the 
amount  of  liquor  drinking  is  fearfully  on  the 
increase.  And  it  will  go  on  and  increase  as 
long  as  good  people  think  and  talk  only  about 
liquor  selling  and  spend  all  their  breath  in 
denouncing  the  iniquitous  saloons.  Parents, 
Sunday  school  teachers,  and  pastors  have  got 
to  learn  that  prevention  is  about  as  big  a  word 
as  ‘prohibition,’  that  just  as  long  as  boys  and 
young  men  grow  up  with  drinking  habits, 
liquor  will  be  got  and  will  be  drunk  and  will 
send  its  victims  to  perdition.” 

I  quote  in  this  connection  from  President 
Mark  Hopkins,  that  eminent  educator,  on  the 
infiuence  of  home  training  on  the  drinking 
habits  of  college  students.  He  said:  “One 
main  thing  in  training  is  the  set  and  drift  and 
general  spirit  of  the  family  and  of  the  social 
elements  around  them.  Let  a  young  man, 
rightly  trained,  go  to  a  litenry  institution 
and  he  will  be  almost  sure  neither  to  be  a 
promoter  of  disorder  nor  to  fall  into  intem¬ 
perate  habits.  In  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  when  I  was  sure  the 
training  had  been  right,  in  which  a  young 
man  had  thus  fallen.  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  majority  of  the  young  men  go 
from  families,  reputable  indeed,  but  worldly, 
fashionable,  selfish,  self-indulgent,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  wine  and  other  forms  of 
nervous  stimulation,  having,  perhaps,  associ¬ 
ated  the  use  of  wine  with  gentility  and  the 
exclusion  of  it  and  of  drinking  customs  gen¬ 
erally,  with  fanaticism  and  narrowness,  and 
it  is  as  certain  as  any  law  of  nature  that  there 
will  be  occasional  disgraceful  disorder,  among 
the  young  men,  and  that  numbers  of  them 
will  form  habits  of  drinking  that  will  carry 
them  down  to  drunkards’  graves.” 

However,  then,  we  may  look  at  this  tre¬ 
mendous  evil,  so  injurious  to  the  individual, 
the  family,  the  Church,  and  the  State,  toward 
whatever  grade  of  society  we  turn  our  eyes, 
the  most  hopeful  and  the  most  potent  agency 
in  correcting  this  evil  is  the  family.  Without 
right  views  there,  outside  influences  are  of 
little  avail.  Let  temperance  in  the  home  be¬ 
come  general,  and  we  have  a  temperate  people. 

The  second  sin  of  our  times,  so  injurious 
to  national  life,  which  I  shall  mention,  is 
covetousness.  This  is  one  of  the  sins  of  the 
age,  and  not  peculiar  to  our  country,  but  so 
far  as  it  is  indulged,  it  takes  away  rome  of  the 
finest  traits  of  humanity. 

It  is  well  termed  “the  crying  sin  of  our 
modern  society.  And  no  sin  is  more  utterly 
alien  from  the  mind  of  God  or  more  certain 
to  close  our  hearts  to  any  understanding  of 
His  true  character.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  re¬ 
spectable  sin,  while  others  are  disreputable ; 
it  is  an  unremitting  sin,  while  others  leave  us 
alone  for  moments  of  self-disgust  and  shame; 
and  it  is  an  absorbing  sin,  which  at  Iss^ 
takes  possession  of  the  whole  nature.”  It  is 
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when  we  study  its  ramifications  that  we  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Apostle’s  word, 
“The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.” 
It  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  wars  that  have  decimated  mankind. 
What  of  the  Venezuela  scare,  the  troubles  in 
Cuba  and  South  Africa,  if  the  money  element 
or  the  lust  for  possession  were  dropped  out  I 
How  this  covetous  spirit  taints  national  honor 
and  lowers  the  ideals  of  a  whole  people.  It 
sets  before  them  false  standards.  If  the  office 
of  the  United  States  senator  can  be  secured 
by  money  rather  than  by  brains,  character, 
scholarship,  and  statesmanship,  then  the  glory 
of  any  State  in  which  such  a  sentiment  pre 
vailj  is  departing.  If  votes  can  be  widely 
bought  and  sold,  what  hope  is  there  for  the 
stability  of  the  republic?  But  this  sin  eats 
into  social  and  business  life  as  surely  as  into 
political.  Money,  man’s  servant,  becomes  his 
master.  Fictitious  standards  are  established. 
Persons  are  estimated  by  what  they  have 
rather  than  by  what  they  are.  “A  good 
match,”  in  ordinary  parlance,  means  money  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  When  ’itles  and  shekels 
walk  to  the  altar,  when  in  any  rank  of  society 
marriage,  the  institution  of  love,  is  trans 
formed  into  bargain  and  sale,  thoughtful  peo 
pie  may  well  bang  their  heads  in  sorrow  and 
humiliation. 

Owing  to  this  exaggerated  idea  of  the  impor 
tance  of  wealth,  we  find  persons  of  all  classes 
jostling  each  other  in  their  eager  rush  to 
secure  it.  Money  they  will  have,  by  fair 
means  or  by  foul.  Hence  the  numerous  crimes 
of  theft,  fraud,  and  forgery.  Multitudes  hop¬ 
ing  “to  get  something  for  nothing,”  patroni2^ 
the  lottery,  indulge  in  betting,  gambling  and 
doubtful  speculations,  and  thus  unfit  them¬ 
selves  for  honest  work,  while  too  many  faith¬ 
ful  toilers  are  not  satisfied  with  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show 
bow  such  theories,  ideals,  and  practices,  if 
unchanged,  strike  at  the  fibre  and  the  best 
manhood  of  the  nation. 

How  can  they  be  changed?  What  influence 
can  purify  them  ?  What  agency  so  potent  as  the 
family,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  nation? 
It  is  in  the  home  that  people  can  be  taught 
industry,  thrift,  economy,  that  money, 
whether  inherited  or  earned,  is  not  to  be 
selfishly  hoarded  on  one  side,  or  selfishly 
squandered  on  the  other ;  that  it  is  a  trust, 
like  anything  else  given  or  acquired,  to  be 
sacredly  used  It  is  in  the  family  that  per 
sons  best  learn  the  law  and  grace  of  giving 
away  money.  There  is  no  surer  antidote  to 
covetousness  than  the  regular  and  conscien¬ 
tious  giving  of  our  substance  unto  Ood. 
While  money,  like  food  or  raiment,  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  it  is  not  to  be  our  idol. 

If  “the  most  comprehensive  end  of  life  is 
the  possession  of  the  noblest  personality,” 
then  we  are  to  strengthen  that  which  is  in 
ward  and  essential  and  not  that  which  is  out¬ 
ward  and  fieeting.  In  proportion  as  the  home 
is  what  it  should  be,  will  each  personality 
within  it  gain  in  faith,  love,  unselfishness,  in 
that  combined  cultivation  of  head  and  heart 
which  money  can  neither  give  nor  take  away 
As  the  individual  and  the  family  rise  in  the 
scale  of  being,  to  that  extent  is  the  tone  and 
temper  of  a  nation  transformed  for  good. 

The  third  sin  of  which  I  shall  speak,  so 
imperiling  to  the  republic,  is  impurity.  This 
is  not  in  any  specific  sense  the  sin  of  this  age 
and  country,  but  the  sin  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
countries.  A  natural  desire,  unregulated,  not 
confined  to  legitimate  channels,  bursts  all 
barriers,  sweeping  away  the  very  foundations 
of  government  and  society.  The  close  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  family  to  this  part  of  our  subject 
is  apparent  to  all.  If  the  family  is  the  unit 
of  society,  anything  which  adulterates  that 
is  destructive  to  its  best  life.  If  the  family 


is  the  basis  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
death  at  the  root  means  death  in  the  branches. 
Destroy  the  purity  and  sacredness  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  republic  must  go  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Such  is  the  verdict  of 
history. 

The  great  empires  of  the  world  have  grown 
from  weakness  to  strength,  from  poverty  to 
wealth,  then,  in  their  pride  and  luxury,  amid 
idleness  revelry,  and  licentiousness,  the 
nerve  and  sinew  of  the  people  have  been  de 
stroyed.  On  the  walls  of  their  palaces  have 
been  written  words  not  always  read,  “Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  art  found 
wanting  ”  Where  now  are  those  empires  in 
comparison  with  which,  in  many  respects, 
our  boasted  republic  is  but  a  pigmy? 

If  you  turn  to  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  or  any  other  ancient 
power  once  regnant  in  the  thought  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  same  story.  It  would 
be  the  most  arrogant  presumption  on  our 
part  to  assume  that  our  country  is  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  many  of  the  countries  just  mentioned 
there  were  periods  in  their  history  when 
family  life  was  high  and  pure.  When  that 
was  lowered,  the  country  degenerated.  For 
example,  in  Rome  the  family  at  one  time 
occupied  a  central  position  in  its  social  life; 
conjugal  felicity  was  the  apparent  rule  on  the 
part  of  both  husband  and  wife;  the  lowering 
of  morals  followed  the  Punic  wars,  together 
with  the  influx  of  Greek  customs.  “Men  and 
women  outdid  each  other  in  wanton  indul 
gences.”  “There  are  women,”  says  Seneca, 
“who  count  their  years,  not  by  the  number  of 
their  consuls,  but  by  the  number  of  their 
husbands  ” 

“The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  family  was 
rather  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Rome 
than  the  decline  of  Rome  the  cause  of  the  fall 
of  its  domestic  institutions.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  Rome  fell  because  it  bad  lost 
the  old  Aryan  idea  of  the  family.” 

There  is  not  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to 
treat  this  subject  with  the  fullness  and  direct¬ 
ness  which  it  deserves.  Take  one  startling 
fact,  our  loose  divorce  laws,  with  the  public 
sentiment  which  not  only  tolerates,  but  de¬ 
mands  them.  Persons  marry  in  haste  with  no 
intention  of  accepting  the  duties  and  respon 
sibiiities  which  belong  to  the  marital  state 
They  vow  before  God  and  man  that  they  will 
cling  unto  one  another  “till  death  do  us  part.” 
Yet  it  is  an  open  secret  that  persons  moving 
in  the  highest  social  circles  seek  a  divorce  on 
trivial  grounds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  marry¬ 
ing  some  one  else  in  the  same  circle.  All 
grades  and  ranks  feel  the  downward  influence 
of  this  unscriptural  idea  of  marriage.  As  the 
result,  this  alarming  condition  confronts  us, 
that  divorces  are  increasing  more  than  twice 
as  fast,  proportionately,  as  the  population  in 
the  United  States,  from  9,937  in  1867  to  25,- 
535  in  1886.  Similar  ratios  of  increase  are 
found  in  most  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
Agitation,  education,  and  Christian  influence 
can  check  and  change  this. 

Over  against  this  dark  picture  I  am  glad  to 
look  upon  those  countless  homes  in  our  fair 
republic  in  which  puiity  is  taught  and  prac¬ 
ticed.  May  their  number  increase  until  the 
whole  lump  is  leavened,  for  if  the  opposite 
spirit  shall  increase  and  prevail,  both  the 
family  and  the  nation  are  doomed. 

I  have  only  time  to  speak,  and  that  in 
the  briefest  manner,  of  one  other  sin  im 
periling  the  nation,  and  that  is  Sabbath 
breaking.  I  presume  we  are  all  agreed  that 
from  the  beginning  God  intended  man  to 
have  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and  worship. 
“The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,”  for  his 
comfort  and  blessing,  though  not  given  to 
him  to  be  used  selfishly,  for  bis  own  pleasure, 


irrespective  of  his  duties  to  Ood  and  human¬ 
ity.  While  we  do  not  accept  the  man-made 
impostions  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we  do  wel¬ 
come  the  Lord’s  day,  with  its  brightness  and 
joy,  as  one  to  be  observed  religiously.  It 
makes  a  decided  break  in  the  current  life  of 
the  week.  Resting  from  the  usual  occupa¬ 
tion,  we  turn  our  thoughts  into  religious 
channels,  through  prayer  and  reading,  through 
public  and  private  worship,  and  by  engaging 
actively  in  some  Christian  work.  The  agen¬ 
cies  which  secularize  this  day  are  numerous 
and  aggressive.  There  is  the  Sunday  secular 
newspaper,  so  attractive  to  many,  which,  if 
read  constantly,  is  as  destructive  of  fine  liter¬ 
ary  taste  as  of  religious  sentiment.  There  is 
the  increase  of  Sunday  travel  by  rail  and 
trolley,  by  carriage  and  wheel,  social  visit¬ 
ing,  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  ball  games 
and  public  amusements  in  some  cities,  the 
turning  of  the  day  into  a  holiday.  The 
churches  of  the  land  feel  these  influences, 
their  members,  in  too  many  instances,  suc¬ 
cumb  to  them.  They  are  not  only  irregular  in 
attending  public  worship,  but  engage  in  no 
Christian  service  on  that  day  in  the  home  or 
outside  of  it. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the 
nation  and  the  family?  It  is  most  direct 
and  vital.  If  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
then  God’s  righteous  laws  must  be  obeyed. 
Unless  we  take  one  day  in  seven  to  draw  near 
to  God,  we  shall  fall  before  temptation  when 
we  draw  near  to  men.  Unless  we  get  some 
spiritual  ozone  into  us  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
how  can  we  resist  the  malarial  aimrsphere  of 
the  week? 

How  our  views  of  truth,  duty,  and  destiny 
are  claiified  by  the  public  worship  of  God’s 
house,  by  silent  communings  with  Him  I  If 
the  morality  of  a  nation  be  kept  at  a  high 
standard,  the  religious  fervor  and  zeal  of  the 
people  must  be  constantly  aroused  and  di¬ 
rected.  This  cannot  be  done  if  this  one  day 
of  all  others  set  apart  for  this  purpose  is 
turned  into  a  holiday.  It  is  in  the  family, 
above  all  places,  that  the  children  are  trained 
into  right  views  and  habits  regarding  the 
Lord’s  day.  Different  kinds  of  toys,  books, 
and  diversions  are  granted  to  the  little  ones. 
Regularity  in  attendance  at  church  and  Sun¬ 
day  school  is  expected  of  those  older.  There 
are  joyous  gatherings  of  the  family  on  that 
day  for  prayer,  singing.  Scriptural  lessons  and 
stories,  and  that  delightful  intercourse  which 
may  exist  in  that  inner  circle.  There  is  a 
warmth  of  affection  generated  by  this  pro¬ 
longed  intercourse  of  the  family  not  enjoyed 
during  the  busy  days  of  the  week.  It  is  the 
religious  spirit  fostered  by  the  family  and  the 
Church,  with  its  multiplied  agencies,  which 
has  made  this  country  what  it  is,  and  which 
must  be  maintained  if  this  country  is  to 
abide. 

Out  of  the  many  sins  of  the  times  imperiling; 
the  country,  I  have  mentioned  four— intem¬ 
perance,  covetousness,  impurity,  and  Sabbath - 
breaking.  Every  one  of  these  subjects  have> 
called  forth  volumes. 

I  have  tried  to  show  how  all  these  sins,  so 
destructive  to  the  State,  may  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  overcome  by  elevating  the  Christian 
tone  of  the  family. 

It  is  by  the  fireside  of  a  Christian  family 
that  we  learn  faith,  obedience,  self-ccntrol, 
so  essential  to  good  citizenship;  there  we  are 
taught  patriotism,  religion,  temperance  un¬ 
selfish  giving,  purity.  Sabbath  keeping,  truth, 
honor,  fidelity,  yea,  ail  those  higher  ideals 
of  morality,  intelligence,  and  spiritual  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

It  is  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  in- 
proportion  as  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  a  nation  is  He  the  God  of  the  nation 
itself 
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STEPHEN. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Stephen,  bow  thy  face  did  shine. 
Looking  into  heaven. 

Gazing  on  the  fa^e  divine— 

First  dear  mart)  r,  Stephen. 

Gnashing  on  thee  with  iheir  teeth. 
How  ling  foes  were  round  thee ; 
Dragging  thee  to  cruel  death. 

When  rough  hands  had  bound  thee. 

Light  from  heaven  illumined  thee. 
While  the  stones  were  flying ; 

“  Death”  was  not  for  thee  to  “see.” 
When  for  Jesus  dying. 

Up  He  rcs3  from  God’s  white  throne ; 

Joyful  to  embrace  thee, 

(First  to  join  Him  of  His  own), 

With  thy  crown  to  grace  thee. 

Happy,  happy  with  the  Lord  ! 

Safe  with  Him  in  heaven ! 

Thine  is  measureless  reward, 

Gloiious  martyr,  Stephen. 

Casco  Shore,  1890. 


PROVIDENCE  IN  THE  ENLAKOEMENT  OF 
OUR  NATION. 

A  Discourse  given  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Clinrcb,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  ¥.,  by  the  Pastor, 
AVilliani  Durant,  D.D.,  Sunday  morning,  July  5, 
1896.  _ 

“  The  backslidmg  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them, 
and  the  prosperity  {or  careless  ease)  of  fools 
shall  destroy  them.  But  whoso  hearkeneth  unto 
Me  shall  dwell  securely,  and  shall  be  quiet  with¬ 
out  fear  of  evil.  *' — Proverbs  i.  32,  33. 

One  of  the  best  commentaries  on  the  Bible 
is  history.  There  is  a  marvellous  coincidence 
between  the  course  of  events  and  the  teaching 
of  this  Word  that  “Only  godliness  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  profitable  for  this  life  and  for  that  which 
is  to  come.  ”  It  may  often  seem  to  us  that 
God  is  slack  about  fulfilling  His  promises  and 
warnings.  So,  at  certain  points  on  its  banks, 
you  would  say  that  the  Hudson  River  flows 
northward.  But  take  a  large  view  of  events, 
watch  the  progress  of  human  experience  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  becomes  very  clear  that  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  secret  of  destiny. 

The  point  of  view  for  the  historic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  our  text,  to  which  I  would  ask  your 
attention  now,  is  found  in  this  question :  How 
did  it  come  to  pass  that  our  country  is  not 
dominated  by  Spanish  absolutism  or  by  French 
atheism  ? 

As  late  as  1750  Spain  and  France  held  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  Only 
a  narrow  strip  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Apalachian  Mountains,  including  lees  than 
800,000  square  miles,  was  possessed  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  colonies.  To  the  south 
pnd  west  lay  nearly  three  million  square  miles 
controlled  by  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen. 
Spain  then  had  strong  colonies  to  the  south, 
and  France  had  the  same  to  the  north ;  they 
might  also  have  monopolized  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  that  early  period.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  most  significant  fact  that  no  extensive  set¬ 
tlements  were  made  anywhere  in  our  present 
territory  until  the  Reformation  had  crystallized 
into  strong  and  constructive  forces.  The 
population  of  a  “million  English  souls”  (as  es¬ 
timated  by  Franklin)  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
1750,  had  been  reared  under  Protestant  ideas. 
They  were  thus  emancipated  from  the  mediae¬ 
val  superstitions  respecting  Church  and  State, 
which  prevailed  throughout  Europe  in  the 
time  of  Coiumbus.  By  1750  Hollanders,  Eng 
lishmen,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Germans  had 
settled  in  our  colonies  for  the  sake  of  civil 
rights  and  religious  freedom. 

Now,  let  us  rapidly  note  the  converging  and 
conflicting  currents  at  the  three  epochs  which 
extended  the  sway  of  these  ideas  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

First,  their  extension  from  the  Alleghenies 


to  the  Mississippi.  In  1750  France  held  the 
key  to  unlock  the  future  of  our  country.  Her 
military  commanders  here,  with  remarkable 
sagacity,  had  built  forts  at  the  strategic  points 
all  the  way  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans. 
Their  wisdom  is  still  conspicuous  in  the  fact 
that  many  large  cities  have  naturally  grown 
up  at  the  sites  of  these  forts :  Montreal,  Og- 
densburg,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  Peoria, 
Vincennes,  and  others.  Everywhere,  along 
with  the  French  armies  and  traders,  came  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  fiercest  of  patriots,  leaders  in 
patience  and  heroism  amid  all  the  pioneer 
hardships  and  labors,  consumed  with  zeal  to 
convert  the  red  savage,  and  proving  that  thii 
zeal  was  not  without  Christian  charity,  by 
winning  a  devoted  loyalty  from  the  Indians 
to  themselves  and  their  cause.  If  anything 
like  the  same  wisdom  and  piety  had  existed 
in  France,  the  career  of  the  Atlantic  colonies 
would  have  been  cut  short;  the  flag  and  rule 
and  religion  of  France  would  have  dominated 
our  whole  land.  For  France  then  had  the 
great  lakes,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  her  easy  communi¬ 
cation  by  sea  through  the  gulfs  of  Mexico  and 
St.  Lawrence  opened  the  whole  country  to 
her  armies  and  settlers. 

But  it  was  the  day  of  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour  in  France.  To  please  her  fancy,  to 
gratify  her  pride,  to  pander  her  passions, 
ministries  were  made  and  unmade ;  the  policy 
of  the  government  hesitated,  vacillated,  and 
aimed  most  to  perpetuate  a  reign  of  voluptu 
ous  ease.  The  scandals  of  her  courts  evoked 
that  unbelief  and  anarchy  which,  in  the  next 
generation  revelled  in  the  reign  of  terror. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  her  rule  France 
became  an  invalid  and  bankrupt.  England’s 
unjust  and  high-handed  declaration  of  war 
in  1754,  which  opened  with  signal  victories  for 
the  French  flag  by  land  and  sea,  in  India, 
Europe,  and  Canada,  gave  France  the  one 
opportunity  of  a  century  to  humble  England 
at  home  and  possess  herself  of  the  English 
colonies  abroad.  But  the  Pompadour’s  foreign 
policy  was  framed  by  the  whims  and  infatua 
tions  of  a  frivolous  woman.  She  insisted  on 
alliance  with  Austria,  and  consequently 
plunged  France  into  a  disastrous  conflict  in 
Europe.  One  battle  reveals  enough  of  the 
widespread  decay  for  which  her  rule  was  re 
sponsible.  In  November,  1757,  Frederick  the 
Great  caught  the  French  army  at  Rosbach. 
It  took  bis  gaunt  and  tattered  and  tired  sol 
diers  just  an  hour  and  a  half  to  completely 
rout  the  chivalry  of  France.  It  was  an  opera 
bouffe  in  the  cornfields.  As  Carlyle  says, 
“Was  there  ever  such  strange  spoils  of  battle  1 
Hosts  of  cooks  and  players,  of  wigmakers  and 
hairdressers;  the  parasols  and  cases  of  laven¬ 
der  water  with  which  the  young  French  nobles 
bad  prepared  for  war  1  A  shout  of  merriment 
rang  through  Germany,  and  was  reechoed 
from  France  itself.” 

Montcalm,  at  Quebec,  fell  a  victim  to  this 
blind  lust  of  the  flesh  which  misruled  France. 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  France  ceded  to  England,  among 
other  things,  all  the  territory  from  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  to  the  Mississippi  River.  This  addi¬ 
tion,  as  large  as  the  territories  of  the  Atlantic 
colonies  and  one  fifth  more,  contained  nearly 
500,000  square  miles,  and  out  of  it  have  been 
carved  ten  States— Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
Do  we  owe  this  important  enlargement  of  our 
nation  to  English  statesmanship  or  to  the 
valor  of  English  and  colonial  soldiers?  It  is 
notorious  that  history  shows  few  such  blun¬ 
ders  as  English  diplomacy  and  generalship 
made  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  The 
potent  tause  why  the  territory  of  these  ten 
States  fell  to  our  domain  was  the  lack  of  moral 


character  and  wisdom  in  the  ruling  familiee^ 
of  France.  A  decaying  branch  is  easily 
broken ;  ripe  fruit  is  shaken  by  a  gentle 
breeze  into  a  child’s  lap. 

Second,  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  prov¬ 
ince.  This  was  a  resultant  of  political  crimes, 
converging  from  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and 
the  French  Revolution.  In  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1768,  Spain  inherited  all  the  claims  of 
France  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  together 
with  the  island  of  New  Orleans.  This  terri¬ 
tory,  added  to  the  Mexican  tract,  which  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  north  as  Oregon,  made  all  of  our 
present  domain  vest  of  the  Mississippi  a  Span¬ 
ish  province  down  to  the  year  1800.  Three 
years  later  our  government  bought  a  large 
slice  of  this  vast  territory  from  France,  be¬ 
cause  Spanish  corruption  and  Napoleonic  sel¬ 
fishness  could  no  longer  bold  it. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  German  HapsburgSr 
with  their  absolutism  in  Church  and  State,. 
Spain  was  depopulated  and  impoverished. 
But  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  her  fortunes  began 
with  the  advent  of  her  Bourbon  kings.  By 
llOO,  under  three  generations  of  this  rule,  the 
population  of  Spain  had  nearly  doubled.  The 
culminating  ( tage  of  renewed  greatness  seemed 
within  reach.  But  an  essential  factor  was  the 
restoration  of  Spain’s  naval  and  colonial  su¬ 
premacy  at  the  cost  of  England.  To  effect 
this  the  support  of  Fiance  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  even  this  seemed  assured  by- 
the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons,  which 
pledged  Louis  XVI.  of  France  to  assist  his- 
kinsman  of  Spain  in  humiliating  England, 
their  common  rival  and  frequent  enemy.  Just 
at  this  juncture,  however,  the  harvest  of 
Bourbon  misrule  in  France  was  reaped  in  the 
revolution  which  deposed  Louis  XVI.  from 
his  throne,  while  the  crown  of  Spain  was  in¬ 
herited  by  Charles  IV.,  a  feeble-minded,  ples- 
ure-loving  king.  All  of  the  latter’s  interests 
urged  him  to  take  vigorous  action  in  the 
coalition  of  the  European  powers  to  crush  th& 
French  Republic.  But  bis  queen,  “Maria 
Louisa  of  Parma,  wboss  real  abilities  were 
perverted  to  tbe  gratification  of  sensual  lust,”' 
kept  him  neutral,  because  she  feared  that  tbe 
cost  of  war  would  “diminish  the  revenues- 
which  she  squandered  in  selfish  indulgence.” 
Her  influence  banished  the  wise  and  patriotic 
minister  who  had  largely  recovered  Spain’s 
power,  and  put  in  his  place  her  paramour, 
Godoy.  When  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
shocked  royalist  Europe  to  white  beat,  she 
was  forced  into  tbe  coalition.  Volunteers 
flocked  to  the  Spanish  army  that  was  to  anni¬ 
hilate  French  anarchy  and  avenge  tbe  divins 
right  of  kings.  Southern  France  eagerly 
waited  to  welcome  them  as  deliverers.  But 
the  incompetence  of  Godoy  brought  hie  army 
to  such  shameful  disaster  as  to  excite  ths 
contempt  of  Europe.  Spain  was  at  tbe  mercy 
of  French  anarchists,  while  England  seized 
upon  some  of  her  colonies  and  fomented  re¬ 
bellion  in  others. 

There  was  worse  to  come.  Only  a  little- 
later,  when  Napoleon  set  up  tbe  Consulate- 
upon  the  ruins  of  tbe  Directory,  hie  ambition 
was  not  content  to  scheme  for  tbe  domina¬ 
tion  of  Europe ;  the  colonial  power  of  France- 
must  be  revived,  as  a  source  of  revenue  to- 
sustain  bis  dominion  and  grandeur.  Through 
the  influence  of  Godoy.  be  obtained  in  1800  a 
secret  treaty  by  which  Spain  ceded  to  France 
the  province  of  Louisiana,  containing  a  million 
and  almost  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  in  exchange  for  some  paltry  favors  in> 
Italy  which  tbe  Spanish  queen  bad  set  her 
heart  upon  gaining.  The  fancies  of  a  voluptu¬ 
ous  woman  lost  this  vast  and  rich  territory  to 
Spain;  but  in  acquiring  it  Napoleon’s  ambi¬ 
tion  had  over-reached  itself  Two  years  later 
England  was  tbreattning  him  with  a  new- 
war.  In  order  to  defend  bis  base  in  Europe,. 
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lie  could  not  spare  men  and  means  to  hold 
<bis  distant  province.  So,  to  gain  funds  for 
<he  war,  and  in  spite  of  bis  promise  not  to 
alienate  Louisiana  except  to  Spain,  Napoleon 
offered  to  sell  the  province  to  the  United 
States. 

Did  the  wisdom  of  our  own  rulers  promptly 
and  eagerly  seize  tbeir  opportuntiyl  Far  from 
it.  Jefferson  was  President.  When  the  news 
reached  him,  he  perceived  at  once  the  danger 
of  having  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
control  of  any  nation  powerful  enough  to  em¬ 
bargo  the  commerce  of  our  new  Western 
States.  But  be  staggered  at  the  project  of 
buying  the  whole  province.  Hie  gift  to  bis 
party  had  been  the  axiom,  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  must  be  interpreted  literally ;  and  no¬ 
where  in  this  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
•erties  of  the  several  States  was  any  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  government  to 
acquire  new  territory.  Members  of  the  other 
party.  Federalists,  although  their  political 
creed  asserted  that  the  constitution  should  be 
■stretched  in  order  to  promote  national  unity 
and  centralized  power,  could  foresee  scarcely 
any  results  that  were  not  most  dangerous, 
or  else  supremely  ridiculous,  in  the  proposal 
-to  extend  our  government  over  this  vast  ter¬ 
ritory,  this  unknown,  unneeded  desert  beyond 
the  Mississippi!  Consequently  our  represen¬ 
tatives  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  were 
instructed  to  delay  action,  to  treat  only  for 
the  right  of  free  access  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
tor  our  inland  commerce,  or  at  the  most  to 
buy  nothing  more  than  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans  and  a  narrow  strip  eastward  along  the 
Oulf,  that  ie,  just  enough  to  maintain  our 
4ree  passage  to  the  sea,  which  bad  been  ac 
corded  us  under  treaties  with  Spain.  But 
'Napoleon  was  pressed  by  fresh  coalitions  in 
Europe,  while  English  clamor  insisted  that 
their  soldiers  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Lou¬ 
isiana,  to  strip  Napoleon  of  bis  colony  and  to 
stretch  a  line  of  sentinels  from  Nova  Scotia 
around  by  the  great  lakes  and  down  the  Mis 
sissippi  to  New  Orleans,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  westward  extension  of  the  United 
States.  Action  could  not  be  delayed.  Napo¬ 
leon  would  sell  the  whole  province,  or  none 
•of  it  He  asked  8~3,51K),000,  but  finally 
dropped  his  price  to  815,000,000.  We  bought 
for  the  latter  sum,  or  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
dollars  and  a  half  for  each  square  mile,  not 
quite  two  cents  an  acre.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  as  the  consequence  of  Spanish  cor¬ 
ruption  and  Napoleonic  selfishness,  we  ac 
■quired  the  territory  which  to-day  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  mills  and  the  tables  of  two 
continents  with  wheat  and  corn :  Minnesota, 
the  two  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing 
ton  and  Oregon,  part  of  Wyoming,  all  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  part  of  Colorado, 
most  of  Kansas,  all  of  Arkansas,  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  Louisiana.  Our  wisest  leaders 
wanted  only  a  dockyard  and  a  fort  at  New 
-Orleans ;  Providence  took  an  empire  from  un¬ 
worthy  hands  and  committed  it  to  our  stew¬ 
ardship. 

Third.  The  causes  may  be  more  briefiy 
mentioned  which,  in  1819,  added  to  our  terri¬ 
tory  the  Fioridas,  confirmed  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  sub- 
aequent  acquisition  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  with 
.parts  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Kansas, 
covering  somewhat  more  than  a  million  square 
miles. 

Napoleon’s  career  turned  its  corner  to  his 
downward  destiny,  in  Spain,  rather  than  in 
'Russia.  Although  be  was  able  to  use  the 
profligate  Oodoy  as  his  tool,  and  to  play  the 
aelfisb  aims  of  the  king  and  queen  and  orown- 
prince  against  each  other,  in  order  to  further 
liis  schemes  for  putting  Joseph  Bonaparte 


on  the  throne  at  Madrid,  yet  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Spanish  people  would  not  yield  to 
his  sway.  Often  defeated,  they  never  ceased 
to  oppose  Napoleon  aggressively;  and,  at  last, 
with  the  help  of  Wellington’s  English  army, 
they  won  the  independence  of  the  land  from 
French  interference.  The  mainspring  of  this 
achievement  was  a  strange  thing  in  Spain, 
nothing  lees  than  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  there,  a  movement  diametrically 
the  opposite  of  the  nation’s  traditional  cham¬ 
pionship  of  absolutism.  In  1812  this  move¬ 
ment  gave  to  Spain  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment  under  a  limited  monarchy,  confiscated 
the  wealth  of  the  priesthood,  and  established 
freedom  of  the  press.  With  a  prudent  and 
wise  king  Spain  would  have  been  the  first 
among  the  modern  parliamentary  States  of 
continental  Europe. 

But  Ferdinand  VII  ,  who  came  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  in  1814,  was  “the  worst  of  her  Bour¬ 
bon  kings.”  His  good  qualities  were  a  minus 
quantity;  hie  accomplishments  were  “lying 
and  intrigue.”  “He  bad  no  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a  ruler;  bis  public  conduct  wasregu 
lated  by  pride  and  superstition,  and  bis  pri¬ 
vate  life  was  stained  by  the  grossest  sensual 
indulgences.”  Under  the  pretext  of  wishing 
to  confer  a  better  one,  be  procured  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Spain’s  liberal  constitution.  Then, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reactionist 
nobles  and  priests,  the  old  absolutism  was  re 
stored  with  fresh  venom,  “the  inquisition  was 
resumed,  and  the  Jesuits  returned  to  Spain.” 
In  consequence  the  land  was  scourged  by 
what  has  well  been  called  a  “royalist  reign  of 
terror.”  He  tried  to  brine  the  same  discipline 
to  bear  upon  Spain’s  South  American  colonies, 
which  had  declared  their  independence  when 
French  armies  were  holding  Joseph  Bonaparte 
on  the  Spanish  throne.  But  the  attempt  to 
recover  and  punish  those  colonies  was  in  vain, 
although  Ferdinand  nearly  exhausted  the  re 
sources  of  bis  kingdom  to  carry  out  this 
policy.  In  the  fifth  year  of  bis  reign,  like  a 
reckless  spendthrift  pawning  bis  watch,  be 
offered  the  Fioridas  to  the  United  States  and 
abandoned  to  us  all  Spanish  claims  to  the 
territory  westward  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  85,000,000.  Thus,  from 
the  bands  of  a  profligate  court,  which  bad 
undertaken  to  turn  backward  the  wheels  of 
the  world’s  progress.  Providence  took  all  title 
to  more  than  a  million  square  miles,  and  put 
that  title  in  our  keeping,  at  a  cost  to  us  of 
less  than  one  cent  an  acre.  The  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  a  small  part  of  this  territory 
have  repaid  the  cost  of  the  whole  many  hun 
dredfold. 

Now  what  is  the  induction  of  these  facts? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  magnificent  domain 
which  we  enjoy  to-day  was  not  so  much  the 
acquisition  of  our  statesmanship  and  valor  as 
the  gift  of  an  Almighty  Ruler?  History  re¬ 
veals  a  righteous  God  transferring  to  an  un 
tried  people  the  stewardship  of  this  Continent, 
because,  in  spite  of  Hie  long-suffering  mercy, 
that  stewardship  wes  rejected,  through  love 
of  evil,  by  those  upon  whom  it  was  first  con¬ 
ferred.  The  efficient  cause,  in  these  three 
epochs  of  our  nation’s  threefold  enlargement, 
is  the  redemptive  will  of  Him  who  “deter 
mines  the  appointed  seasons  of  nations  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitations”  (Acts  xvii. 
26).  In  these  national  anniversary  days  our 
glorying  should  be  filled  with  thanksgiving 
and  consecration.  For  all  history  empbasies 
the  teaching  of  God’s  'Word  that  national 
prosperity  is  a  divine  favor,  which  is  con* 
tinned  only  to  those  that  seek  after  righteous¬ 
ness. 

The  lesson,  therefore,  comes  home  to  every 
one  of  us.  In  our  own  lives,  in  our  homes 
anJ  pursuits,  in  our  community  and  its  public 
concerns,  it  behooves  us  to  seek  first  the 


Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  if  we 
would  have  Him  add  unto  us  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  and  all  providential  favors. 


REV.  HUGH  W.  TORRENCE. 

This  noble  servant  of  Christ  gently  entered 
into  rest  as  the  sun  was  setting  last  Saturday 
evening,  July  4th.  He  bad  suffered  long  from 
that  dire  destroyer,  consumption,  but  the  end 
came  so  peacefully  that  one  could  scarce  tell 
when  bis  breath  ceased.  When  he  felt  the 
grip  of  that  deadly  malady,  he  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and 
in  December  last  moved  to  New  York  City, 
where  his  last  days  were  passed. 

He  was  born  in  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1842,  and  was  the  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Bigham)  Torrence.  He  was  early 
trained  in  all  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  when  about  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  wasyeceived  into  the  church. 
He  was  graduated  from  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  in  1863,  and  took  bis  theological  course 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  being  graduated  in 
1866.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  service  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  July  30,  1867,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Sixth  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  February,  1871,  the  Lord  sent  him  to 
Ovid,  N.  Y.,  over  which  church  he  was  in¬ 
stalled  May  16,  1871,  where  he  remained  six¬ 
teen  years,  until  February  7,  1887,  when  he 
was  dismissed  to  accept  an  earnest  call  to  the 
church  at  Charleston,  the  capital  city  of  West 
Virginia. 

We  need  not  now  tell  of  the  195  added  to 
the  church  in  Ovid  while  there,  or  both  large 
additions  to  the  church  in  Charleston.  We 
need  not  speak  of  the  moral  advancement  of 
the  communities  where  he  lived  and  labored. 
We  need  not  now  refer  to  the  secret  of  all  bis 
success,  bis  unfaltering  trust  in  God,  and  his 
constant  reliance  on  His  strong  arm.  Thus 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  work  he  accom¬ 
plished,  at  the  mission  stations  planted  in 
Charleston,  at  the  spiritual  uplift  given  to 
many  a  Christian,  at  the  many  souls  so  gently 
won  to  their  Redeemer. 

While  a  positive  man,  he  presented  truth  in 
a  kindly  way,  and  when  a  rebuke  was  neces¬ 
sary,  it  cost  him  more  pain  than  it  did  the 
one  on  whom  it  fell.  Wherever  he  labored  he 
bad  a  strong  Session  to  stand  by  him  through 
both  good  and  evil  report  and  second  his 
efforts,  and  the  many  outside  the  Session  who 
were  always  faithful.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
good  mothers  and  daughters  in  Israel,  who 
never  forgot  him  in  their  prayers.  With  such 
Aarons  and  Hurs,  with  such  reverent  trust, 
bow  could  he  do  aught  else  but  succeed. 

July  23,  1872,  he  was  happily  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Laura  Winans  of  Dunkirk,  N. 
Y.,  who  has  nobly  seconded  all  his  efforts 
where  he  has  labored. 

His  character  was  transparent  with  honor, 
patience,  and  truthfulness,  and  every  Chris¬ 
tian  grace.  His  hospitality  knew  no  bounds, 
and  his  constant  desire  was  to  make  his 
friends  happy. 

Large  in  stature,  large  in  mind,  heart,  and 
soul,  he  was  indeed  one  of  nature’s  noblemen. 
Fearless  in  the  hour  of  attaok,  be  was  of  the 
stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  Nothing  dis¬ 
pleased  him  so  much  as  the  littleness,  the 
petty  meannesses  of  men.  He  dwelt  in  a 
higher  atmosphere,  breathed  a  purer  air,  hon¬ 
ored  the  true  and  noble.  Christian  manliness 
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^as  a  atriking  ofaarateriatic  of  hia  life.  High- 
minded,  but  never  haughty,  be  united  the 
tender,  loving  nature  of  a  child  with  the 
faith  and  courage  of  a  Paul.  Many  a  time 
baa  be  auffered  wrong  rather  than  do  wrong. 
Sometimes,  through  fear  of  injuring  another, 
be  waa  ailent  even  to  bia  own  hurt. 

Tboae  of  ua  to  whom  be  unbosomed  himself, 
learned  there  was  in  him  a  large  and  warm 
bean,  a  noble  disposition,  a  nature  so  pure 
that  petty  criticisms  could  never  barm.  If 
misunderstood,  be  would  quietly  bide  his 
time  and  truth  would  at  last  prevail.  When 
others  were  discouraged,  he  was  cheerful.  He 
was  ever  loyal  to  all  the  interests  in  bis  keep¬ 
ing  You  never  bad  any  doubt  as  to  his 
position,  it  was  always  clearly  defined;  nor 
was  he  a  one-sided  man,  so  absorbed  in  bis 
religious  duties  was  to  be  oblivious  to  other 
matters.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  thinker, 
and  kept  himself  fully  abreast  of  the  times, 
not  lingering  in  the  murky  past,  but  laboring 
-for  Christ  and  the  Church  according  to  the 
best  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
his  nature  was  so  sunny,  bis  heart  so  tender, 
all  loved  him.  An  eminent  lawyer  once  said 
of  him;  “Mr.  Torrence  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  that  anyone  would  cross  the  street  to 
avoid  meeting.”  Though  unfortunate  in  some 
'Of  h  s  ventures,  be  was  always  honorable. 

He  was  faithful  in  attending  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  meetings  of  the  Church ;  seldom  absent 
from  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  four  times 
was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly. 
He  took  an  active  and  conspicuous  part  in  the 
legislation  which  merged  the  old  Synod  of 
<]reneva  in  the  greater  Synod  of  New  York. 

While  so  frank  and  open-hearted,  he  was 
abrewd,  far  seeing,  knew  men  and  how  to  in¬ 
fluence  them  for  good.  Geneva  Presbytery 
bad  no  more  valuable  presbyter  for  bard,  in¬ 
tricate  work.  In  some  of  its  judicial  cases  he 
showed  wonderful  skill  and  power.  He  was 
not  only  an  able  counsellor,  but  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  statesman,  and  when  roused,  developed  a 
powerful  attorney.  In  fact,  had  hie  executive 
ability  equalled  his  power  as  a  counsellor,  be 
would  have  had  few  peers  in  this  region. 
When  sickness  came  be  did  not  complain,  but 
said  often,  “It  is  all  right  between  me  and 
my  heavenly  Father,”  and  still  he  was  anxious 
to  remain  to  care  for  his  wife  and  six  chil 
drm.  And  he  patiently  waited  seven  weary 
months  while  the  tabernacle  of  human  flesh 
was  being  taken  down  and  folded  away  for 
eternity.  And  last  Sabbath  be  was  with  hie 
'Saviour,  with  the  holy  angels,  with  the  spirits 
-of  just  men  made  perfect. 

Realizing  that  bis  end  was  near,  weeks  ago, 
like  Joseph  of  old,  he  “gave  commandment 
concerning  bis  bones,”  and  bis  dear  ones 
journeyed  to  Ovid  to  carry  out  his  desire. 
There  be  bad  lived  longer  than  at  any  other 
place.  During  that  pastorate  be  was  married 
«nd  bis  children  were  born.  The  battle  over, 
be  would  rest  in  tbe  beautiful  Macpelah  of 
that  village  and  commit  bis  precious  remains 
to  tbe  custody  of  those  friends  be  loved  so 
well.  When  leaving,  nine  years  before,  bis 
heart  was  too  tender  to  say  farewell.  He 
could  never  utter  a  farewell  sermon,  for  in 
spirit  he  always  continued  to  abide  with  that 
flock. 

A  brief  service  was  held  in  New  York  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Balcom  Shaw,  tbe  main  ser¬ 
vice  being  in  tbe  church  at  Ovid,  where  be 
had  broken  tbe  bread  of  life  for  sixteen  loving 
years.  At  the  latter  place  tbe  address  wag 
given  by  his  long-time  friend  and  presbyter, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks  of  Romulus.  Fitting 
remarks  were  also  made  by  tbe  pastor,  tbe 
Rev.  H.  A.  Porter  of  Ovid,  and  by  his  semi¬ 
nary  friend,  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Conklin  of  Rocbes- 
Bter.  J.  W.  J. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Watchman,  our  staunch  old  Baptist 
contemporary  of  Boston,  was  little  less  than 
shocked  at  tbe  imperfect  way  in  which  some 
of  tbe  members  of  tbe  recent  Convention 
quoted  holy  Scripture: 

Our  citations  of  careless  quotations  from  tbe 
Scriptures  by  some  of  tbe  eminent  speakers  at 
tbe  International  Sunday-school  Convention 
were  not  derived  from  newspaper  reports  or 
gossip.  Tbe  sentences  we  quoted  were  taken 
down  from  tbe  lips  of  tbe  speakers  by  a  noted 
scholar.  He  did  not  attend  tbe  Convention 
for  tbe  purposes  of  criticism.  But  be  was  so 
impressed  by  tbe  careless  use  of  Scripture  by 
various  speakers  that  be  jotted  down  a  few 
illustrations.  He  might  have  expanded  them 
indefinitely.  It  was  mere  accident  that  he 
took  down  tbe  sentences  we  have  quoted.  Jf 
be  bad  begun  taking  notes  earlier,  a  very 
different  set  of  names  might  have  appeared. 
What  puzzles  us  is  that  such  carelessness  in 
the  use  of  Scripture  should  be  combined  with 
such  extremely  high  theories  of  verbal  in¬ 
spiration.  Some  of  tbe  speakers  who  appeared 
to  maintain  that  God  dictated  every  word  of 
the  Bible,  were  most  remiss  in  their  quota¬ 
tions.  We  submit  that  these  brethren  are 
guilty  of  an  inconsistency  that  calls  for  severe 
condemnation.  In  one  breath  they  tell  us 
that  tbe  Bible  was  verbally  inspired,  and  then 
proceed  to  quote  it  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
they  do  not  have  tbe  reverence  for  its  words 
that  an  ordinary  student  has  for  the  words  of 
Tacitus  or  Homer. 


The  Observer  of  St.  Louie  (Dr.  D.  M.  Harris 
of  tbe  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  if 
we  mistake  nut)  was  a  looker-on  at  New 
Haven,  and  thus  gives  bis  impressions  of  the 
Commencement  pageant : 

The  Observer  stood  upon  the  steps  of  Os¬ 
born  Hall,  at  Yale,  and  saw  tbe  procession  go 
by,  filing  into  the  Battell  Chapel  for  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises.  It  was  an  impressive 
sight,  not,  of  course,  for  the  show  of  banners 
and  uniforms,  but  for  tbe  show  of  manhood. 
To  be  sure,  tbe  graduating  class,  which  beaded 
tbe  procession,  all  in  scholar’s  cap  and  gown, 
would  have  made  a  striking  feature  in  any 
parade.  Then  tbe  members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  doctors’  gowns,  and  wearing  tbe  colors 
that  have  long  been  associated  in  England 
with  certain  departments  of  scholarship,  ex 
cited  much  attention.  The  long  hoods  of 
these  gowns  were  lined  with  tbe  college  color, 
blue,  giving  them  a  uniform  aspect.  But  a 
stripe  upo  <  tbe  facing  turned  back  upon  the 
hood  denoted  the  line  of  study  in  which  the 
wearer  had  taken  bis  degree,  red  for  theologi¬ 
cal  study,  green  for  medicine,  purple  for  the 
law,  white  for  natural  science,  pink  for  music. 
Tbe  Observer  hopes  he  has  got  it  all  right. 
Apparently  it  is  a  new  matter  of  importance 
under  the  sun,  at  least  in  New  England.  He 
will  not  say  but  it  is  a  matter  of  true  impor 
tance.  All  good  effort  has  a  right  to  magnify 
its  office.  And  the  right  to  wear  a  certain 
color,  or  shape  of  garment,  is  an  old  time 
reward  of  testimony  to  tbe  laudable  work  that 
has  earned  that  right.  Tbe  innovation  this 
year  at  Yale  was  one  more  striking  than  is 
likely  to  occur  again  in  a  half  century.  For 
tbe  first  time,  tour  cultured  women,  clad, 
like  their  masculine  comrades,  in  tbe  academic 
cap  and  gown,  took  their  places  in  tbe  long 
procession  of  graduates  which  filed  into  Battell 
Chapel,  and  at  tbe  appropriate  moment 
mounted  tbe  platform  amid  tbe  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  applause,  and  received  from  the  bands 
of  President  Dwight  their  well-earned  diplo¬ 
mas  as  Doctors  of  Philosophy.  A  personal 
friend  whispers  to  Tbe  Observer:  “Those  were 
Western  girls;  there  were  four  Eastern  girls 
who  won  tbe  same  degree,  but  were  too  shy 
to  claim  it  in  public;  it  was  quitely  given 
them  in  the  library.  I  think,”  added  this 
friend,  who  is  an  ardent  sympathizer  in  worn 
an’s  progress,  “that  their  feeling  was  a  silly 
one,  part  of  the  old  Oriental,  harem  idea  of 
womanhood,  which  must  be  swept  away  if 
men  and  women  are  to  be  to  each  other  all 
that  God  meant  them  to  be,  and  I  believe 
that  next  year  there  will  be  no  women  gradu> 
ates  at  Yale  who  will  not  gladly,  with  quiet 
dignity  and  without  self  consciousness,  take 
their  places  in  tbe  line.” 

While  The  Observer  rejoiced  to  see  the 
young  men  (and  young  women)  wearing  the 
honors  of  their  patient  devotion  to  study,  and 


while  be  enjoyed  seeing  tbe  old  men,  full  of 
years  and  dignity,  tbe  long  line  of  the 
Alumni,  taking  a  little  respite  from  the 
steady  battle  of  life,  and  drawing  breath 
again  among  places  and  associations  loved  in 
youth,  touched  bis  feeling  most.  In  all,  grad¬ 
uates,  Faculty,  and  Alumni,  this  noble  pro¬ 
cession  was  said  to  be  over  a  mile  long,  and 
fully  half  of  it  was  made  up  of  the  returning 
sons  of  Yale  from  all  quarters  of  tbe  Union, 
No  glory  of  apparel  or  circumstance  was  upon 
them.  Privilege  of  quiet  attainment  was 
gone  by.  These  men  were  come  straight  from 
doing  tbe  work  of  the  world  in  the  shop,  upon 
farms,  in  offices,  in  legislative  balls.  Their 
faces  looked  worn  and  earnest  even  though 
in  many  tbe  occasion  had  brought  a  renewal 
of  tenderness  and  enthusiasm.  These  were 
the  burden -bearers,  to  whom  families  and 
employes  are  looking.  Some  of  them  held 
their  little  sons  by  the  band,  glad  to  show  tbe 
pleased  and  proud  children  part  of  what  it 
meant  to  graduate  from  Yale.  Surely  with 
all  these  was  tbe  test  of  tbe  university’s  value. 
How  much  the  better  were  they  doing  their 
work,  how  much  more  wisely,  honestly,  cour¬ 
ageously,  for  the  blessing  that  had  been  given 
their  youth?  They  looked  well,  Tbe  Observer 
declares,  manly,  intelligent,  humble,  good. 
But  be  knows  tbe  years  have  a  way  of  sift¬ 
ing.  The  unworthy  do  not,  in  general,  care 
to  revive  college  associations. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  has  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  matter  of  more  than  passing  interest : 

The  delicacy  manifested  by  all  tbe  Presby¬ 
terian  weeklies  in  refraining  from  criticism  of 
tbe  Assembly  Herald  baa  been  remarkable,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  has  received  innumerable  favors 
fiom  tbe  Church  at  large.  It  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  General  Assembly,  and  so 
has  gone  to  the  churches  with  a  measure  of 
authority.  Other  Presbyterian  papers  have 
cheerfully  published  all  notices  sent  from  the 
Boards  free  of  cost,  often  yielding  valuable 
space  for  that  purpose,  and  with  no  remunera¬ 
tion  for  doing  so.  Now  it  transpires  that  tbe 
cost  of  running  the  Assembly  Herald  falls 
partly  upon  tbe  benevolent  contributions  of 
the  churches,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  some  of  the  Boards,  who  do  not  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  thus  diverting  money  contributed  for 
missionary  purposes.  Tbe  Presbyterian  Ban¬ 
ner,  at  tbe  risk  of  being  accused  of  jealousy, 
which  would  be  a  very  unjust  accusation,  ex¬ 
plains  tbe  matter  in  a  lengthy  editorial,  tem¬ 
perate  and  kindly  in  tone.  We  have  never 
seen  tbe  necessity  for  tbe  Assembly  Herald. 
Tbe  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,  together 
with  the  regular  religious  journals,  have  given 
all  tbe  necessary  information  to  the  churches ; 
but  tbe  cost  was  so  small  that  it  seemed  un¬ 
reasonable  to  complain  of  it.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  complain  when  it  is  absorbing  mis¬ 
sionary  gifts  for  its  own  perpetuity. 

Tbe  Mid  Continent  gives  place  to  tbe  follow¬ 
ing  as  especially  suited  to  the  season : 

How  to  keep  awake  in  hot  weather  is  a  topic 
which  has  been  considered  scientifically.  Tbe 
gist  of  tbe  scientist’s  advice  is:  Take  break¬ 
fast  at  least  two  hours  before  tbe  morning 
service.  Prepare  for  church  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  walk  slowly,  do  not  become  over¬ 
heated,  and  arrive  in  time.  Take  an  active 
part  in  the  service,  sing  every  line  of  every 
hymn,  rise  when  tbe  people  rise,  kneel  when 
they  kneel,  note  the  reading  of  tbe  Scriptures, 
remember  tbe  chapter,  specially  regard  tbe 
hymns,  observing  their  meaning,  and  mentally 
deciding  whether  they  would  be  suitable  to 
commit  to  memory  Quietly  change  position 
whenever  feeling  sleepy ;  merely  to  take  up 
tbe  hymn-book  and  move  it  from  one  place  to 
another  is  often  sufficient  to  drive  off  tbe  at¬ 
tack.  It  would  be  better  to  refer  to  the 
different  passages  of  the  Scriptures  quoted  by 
tbe  preacher  than  to  go  to  sleep,  and  far  less 
disturbing  to  the  minister. 

The  above  is  defective  in  that  it  takes  too  little 
account  of  the  preacher.  We  have  listened  to 
many  a  discourse  in  hot  weather  that  held 
our  own,  and,  so  far  as  observed,  tbe  close 
attention  of  tbe  entire  congregation,  from 
tbe  first  word  to  the  close.  Our  observation 
is  that  as  good  sermons  are  preached  in  hot 
weather  as  at  any  other  season  of  tbe  year. 
This  being  so,  the  advice  to  hearers  to  keep 
themselves  broad  awake  by  verifying  Scrip¬ 
ture  quotations  is  wide  of  tbe  mark. 
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XXX. -INSTRUCTIONS  CONCERNING 
PRAYER. 

Luke  xi.  1-13,  xviii.  1  14. 

After  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  in  Decern 
her  Jeans  returned  to  Perea,  where  His  mis¬ 
sion  was  very  successful.  His  way  having 
been  prepared  not  only  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Seventy,  but  by  the  revival  of  three  years 
before  under  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist. 
It  was  one  of  the  newly  made  disciples  who 
came  to  Jesus  with  the  important  request  of 
our  first  verse.  He  had  observed  the  Lord 
praying ;  he  had,  perhaps,  seen  the  Apostles 
praying;  he  certainly  remembered  that  John 
had  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  he  rec 
ognized  that  prayer,  as  these  understood  it, 
was  something  quite  different  from  the  formal 
prayers  which  from  childhood  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  offering. 

The  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  him  (and 
doubtless  others  for  whom  he  was  spokes¬ 
man,  see  verse  2,  “ye”),  is  a  shortened  form 
of  that  which  He  had  long  before  taught  His 
disciples  in  Galilee,  and  which  we  studied  in 
the  early  part  of  this  course  (March  7,  1866). 
To  what  was  there  said  it  needs,  perhaps,  to 
add  a  few  words,  first  pointing  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Revised  and  the  Authorized 
Versions  of  this  passage,  the  Revision  very 
sensibly  shortening  what  was  already  in  the 
Authorized  Version  a  shortened  form  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  The  expression,  “Father, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name,”  perhaps  more  than 
the  longer  form  (Matt.  vi.  9),  emphasizes  both 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  reverence  due 
Him,  the  connection  between  the  two  being 
so  very  close.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  all 
that  is  meant  in  the  wonderful  title,  “Father,” 
as  expressing  the  relation  of  men  to  God, 
unless  we  so  realize  His  divine  majesty,  the 
reverence  due  to  Hie  character  (which  is  what 
“name”  means),  that  our  first  thought  with 
regard  to  Him  will  be  that  His  name  must  be 
hallowed.  Then,  being  filled  with  the  idea  of 
God's  glorious  majesty,  we  shall  see  that  it 
becomes  not  lessened,  but  intensified,  by  His 
fatherly  love,  and  shall  understand  that  not 
love  alone,  but  all  glorious  attributes,  unite 
to  make  Him  Father  and  to  warrant  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  Him  in  prayer. 

The  Jews  had  an  axiom,  “That  prayer 
wherein  there  is  no  mention  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  a  prayer.”  Those  Pereans  to 
whom  Jesus  taught  this  prayer  would  not  be 
misled  or  bewildered  by  His  use  of  the  term. 
We  have  already  (January  8rd  and  February 
28th)  studied  our  Lord’s  doctrine  of  the  king 
dom  of  God. 

Wendt  translates  the  petition  of  verse  S, 
“give  us  this  day  our  appertaining  bread,” 
pointing  out  that  the  Greek  word  (which  is 
not  perfectly  easy  to  translate)  is  the  same  as 
that  by  which  the  Greek-speaking  Christians 
translated  Agur’s  prayer  (Prov.  xxx.  8), 
“food  convenient  for  me.”  The  idea  is  that 
the  prayer  is  not  for  that  which  we  call  the 


necessaries  as  distinguished  from  the  super- 
fiuities  of  life,  but  precisely  that  which  will 
fit  us  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God.  Earthly 
livelihood  is  not  to  be  the  ultimate  standard 
of  the  follower  of  Christ,  but  the  kingdom  is 
the  ultimate  standard.  Whatever  food  will  be 
helpful  to  the  higher  welfare  of  Christ’s  dis¬ 
ciple,  and  only  that,  is  what  this  prayer  con¬ 
templates. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here,  with 
reference  to  the  next  petition,  that  the  first 
clause  does  not  depend  upon  the  second,  but 
the  second  on  the  first.  God’s  pardoning 
grace  is  not  conditioned  on  man’s  forgiving 
spirit;  but  its  effect  so  surely  ought  to  be  the 
production  of  a  forgiving  spirit  in  man,  that 
when  the  latter  is  not  seen  we  must  conclude 
that  the  former  will  be  withdrawn.  The  para¬ 
ble  of  the  forgiven  but  unforgiving  servant 
makes  this  clear  (Matt,  xviii.  23  33).  But 
this  petition  and  the  next  are  connected  with 
the  petition  about  daily  bread  by  the  con¬ 
junction  “and.”  That  our  sins  shall  be  for¬ 
given,  that  we  shall  be  kept  from  temptation 
too  severe  for  our  present  power  of  resistance, 
come  in  the  same  category  with  “appropriate 
bread”  as  essential  to  our  quest  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God. 

The  parable  of  the  importunate  neighbor 
(Luke  xi.  3-8),  like  all  parables,  is  meant  to 
teach  just  one,  and  only  one,  truth  about 
prayer:  that  God  asks  of  Bis  children  such 
perfect  trust  in  Him  as  will  lead  them  to  pray 
with  fearless  freedom,  however  adverse  the 
circumstances  may  appear  to  be.  In  the 
parable  the  difficulties  are  all  heightened  in 
order  to  teach  just  this.  A  mere  neighbor, 
not  an  intimate  friend,  already  in  bed,  and 
the  difficulties  of  rising  as  great  as  they  well 
can  be— this  is  the  situation.  It  leads  directly 
to  the  application,  “keep  on  asking,  keep  on 
seeking,  keep  on  knocking  (vss.  9,  IG).  For  the 
personal  experience  of  every  man  teaches  (vss 
11-13)  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  father  to 
give  good  things  to  his  children  ;  how  much 
more  of  that  great  Father  whose  name  is 
hallowed ! 

The  other  parables  of  our  lesson  (Luke  xviii. 
1-14)  are  properly  studied  under  this  bead  of 
our  Lord’s  teachings,  though,  no  doubt, 
spoken  at  another  time.  The  first  (vss.  1  8) 
is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  teachings  of 
the  parable  of  the  Importunate  Neighbor.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  be  considered  apart  from  its 
setting  any  more  than  that  may  be.  This 
parable  was  told  in  connection  with  the  future 
manifestation  of  God  in  His  kingdom.  (Luke 
xvii.  20-37)  as  that  was  told  in  connection 
with  the  prayer  that  the  kingdom  might  be 
promoted  by  the  daily  life  of  the  individual 
believer.  The  centre  of  the  teaching  is  there¬ 
fore  shifted  from  man  to  God  ;  the  central  fig¬ 
ure  is  not  the  widow,  but  the  judge,  and  the 
force  of  the  parable  is  in  contrast,  not  analogy. 
The  judge  was  unjust,  but  God  is  not.  Even 
an  unjust  judge  may  be  induced  by  long- 
repeated  prayer  to  perform  an  act  of  justice. 
And  shall  not  God,  at  His  appearing,  own  and 
identify  Himself  with  the  cause  of  His  own 
elect?  To  appreciate  the  contrast  as  they  ap¬ 
preciated  it  to  whom  the  parable  was  told,  we 
must  know  something  of  the  character  of  most 
Eastern  officials— rapacious,  cru<l.  utterly  in 
different  to  justice  in  itself ;  but  we  must  also 
keep  clearly  in  view  the  period  to  which  this 
parable  refers.  It  is  not  because  of  impor¬ 
tunity  that  the  widow  was  avenged,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  long  and  unwearied  persistency— 
crying  day  and  night— the  persistency  which 
is  a  proof  of  faith.  This  is  what  God  desires, 
to  find  faith  in  Hie  people.  And  the  long 
delay  is  meant  to  test  and  strengthen  faith. 

In  the  parable  that  follows,  the  centre  is 
transferred  from  God  to  man,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  of  the  third  essential  characteristic  of 


true  prayer — a  right  condition  of  heart.  God 
judges  men,  not  by  what  they  say,  but  by 
what  they  are.  The  conscience-smitten  publi¬ 
can  had  no  thought  of  vaunting  his  virtues, 
but  begged  only  for  forgiving  mercy.  This 
publican  was  precisely  in  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  he  could  have  uttered  the  Lord’u 
prayer.  Forgive  us  our  sins  for  we  ourselves 
forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us  (xi. 
4),  because  his  cry  for  mercy  is  evidently 
based  upon  a  sense  not  only  of  God’s  great 
love,  but  of  His  holy  majesty.  His  spirit  was 
a  spirit  of  true  humility,  and  in  this  spirit 
must  all  prayer  be  offered.  And  this  mani 
was  justified  because,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
only  he  can  be  justified  who  longs  after  this 
blessing  in  the  humility  which  grows  out  of; 
the  recognition  of  God’s  majesty  and  love. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

God’s  Promises  to  David. 

2  Samuel  vii.  4-16. 

Golden  Text.— In  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put 
my  trust. — Psalm  Ixxi.  1. 

Again  we  pass  over  a  considerable  period. 
David  was  now  firmly  established  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  his  enemies  were  all  subdued.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah  had  been  carried  on  in  an 
orderly  manner.  David  bad  built  himself  a 
palace,  but  the  ark  was  still  dwelling  “within 
curtains”  of  a  tent.  Very  much  the  same 
was  the  case  after  the  Exile,  when  the  proph¬ 
ets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  upbraided  the 
people  for  want  of  zeal,  a  fact  in  which  that 
duty  is  often  relative. 

David’s  most  intimate  friend  and  counsellor 
was  the  prophet  Nathan,  a  very  significant 
fact.  When  he  confided  to  Nathan  bis  wish 
to  build  a  house  for  Jehovah,  Nathan  ap¬ 
proved.  But  that  night  a  vision  from  God 
(vs.  4)  showed  him  that  the  time  for  thia 
had  not  come. 

There  is  nothing  obscure  in  this  lesson 
passage,  but  very  much  food  for  thought.. 
How  wonderfully  had  God  identified  himself 
with  His  people,  wandering  with  them  in  a 
tent  and  a  tabernacle,  and  never  demanding 
of  them  a  service  beyond  what  they  were 
able  to  give,  never  even  visiting  it  upon  them 
that  for  seventy  long  years  they  had  been  will¬ 
ing  to  do  without  His  public  national  ordi¬ 
nances.  And  even  yet  He  will  not  have 
David  build  Him  a  bouse,  but  the  Lord  would 
build  one  for  David  (vs.  11),  would  make  hi& 
household  firm  and  secure  for  ages  to  come. 
This  promise  was  of  peculiar  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  East,  where  dynasties  are- 
proverbially  insecure,  and  it  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  to  David,  who  bad  seen- 
the  brevity  of  Saul’s  dyansty,  the  quick  ruim 
of  his  bouse.  And  bow  literally  this  promise 
of  a  sure  house  to  David  was  kept  we  see 
when  we  reflect  that  of  all  the  dynasties  known 
to  history,  the  successicn  of  kings  of  David’s 
line  was  the  longest. 

It  was  good  for  David  to  be  reminded  of 
his  past  history  (vss.  8,  9),  and  it  is  good  for 
us  to  look  back  and  see  how  God  has  led  us,, 
and  ask  how  we  may  go  on  in  the  line  He  has 
evidently  marked  out  for  us.  Then  followed 
the  glorious  promises  (vss.  12  16)  His  soiv 
should  do  that  which  he  had  longed,  but  was 
not  fit,  to  do.  Our  earthly  careers  do  not  end 
with  death,  but  are  continued  in  our  children.. 
And  no  stronger  ground  of  hope  and  courage 
can  be  given  us  for  them  than  the  promise 
that  God  will  deal  with  them  as  He  deals 
with  us,  chastening  them  for  their  sins,  but 
never  removing  His  mercy  from  them. 

The  last  verse  may  not  have  meant  more  to 
David  than  the  long  perpetuity  of  his  dynasty, 
but  to  us  it  plainly  speaks  of  our  dear  Lord,, 
the  Seed  of  David,  whose  throne  is  indeed/ 
established  forever  and  ever. 
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_ Enbeavor 

By  tbe  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Promises. 

July  30.  Eternal  life  promised.  Titus  1:1-16. 

21.  .Joy  promised.  Jeremiah  83;  l-ll. 

22.  Guidance  promised.  Psalms  32:  6-11. 

23.  Glory  promiseri.  Revelation  2:  7.  17,  26, 29. 

24.  Power  promised.  Matthew  17 :  14-21. 

25.  Heaven  hr  jmised.  John  14 :  1-6. 

26.  Topic  Cla<m*nK  the  promises;  what  and  how. 

Isaiah  40:  25-31.  (A  promise  meeting.) 

At  the  fortieth  chapter  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  changes  to  a  tone  of  strength  and 
cheer,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  full 
of  comfort  and  hope  for  the  Church.  There 
is  no  portion  of  the  Bible  more  helpful  to  one 
tvho  is  discouraged  at  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  opening  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  shows  that  God  knows  when  punishments 
and  discipline  have  gone  far  enough,  and 
when  it  is  time  to  give  comfort  and  hope. 
Nations,  churches,  communities,  families  and 
individuals  need  comforting,  and  that  often. 
The  way  is  rough  and  dark  and  hearts  are 
heavy,  and  a  cheerful  countenance  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine. 

The  best  name  for  God,  next  to  Father,  is 
the  God  of  all  comfort,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  Comforter.  Even  when  He  convicts  of 
sin  and  threatens  with  the  law  it  is  that  He 
may  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance,  that  He 
may  comfort  him  with  pardon  and  peace. 

God  assured  Jerusalem  by  His  prophet  that 
her  warfare  was  accomplished,  her  iniquity 
pardoned,  and  that  she  should  receive  double 
blessings.  Her  sins  were  forgotten,  and  she 
was  restored  to  favor.  The  prophet  sees  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings  that  shall 
follow  in  the  ages  to  come. 

Great  changes  shall  take  place.  A  new  dis¬ 
pensation  shall  be  ushered  in.  A  voice  cries 
in  the  wilderness:  Prepare  the  way.  It 
comes  from  an  unlooked  for  place  and  at  an 
unexpected  time.  It  is  the  dayspring  of  prom¬ 
ise.  There  must  be  preparation,  often  long 
and  hard,  before  the  blessing  comes.  Seed 
time  proceeds  harvest.  The  chariot  of  the 
king  cannot  ride  smoothly  and  swiftly  until 
the  way  shall  be  made  smooth  and  straight. 
But  when  everything  is  ready  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  and  all  shall  see 
it.  The  Word  of  Jehovah  is  pledged.  That  is 
not  as  the  word  of  man.  Man’s  work  is  as  the 
withering  grass  and  fading  flower,  and  bis 
day  is  brief.  But  when  he  works  on  God’s 
plan  he  is  sure  of  the  reward  of  his  labor. 

It  is  hard  to  toil  on  the  way,  and  all  the 
harder  when  the  king’s  chariot  delays,  and 
may  not  even  come  in  our  day.  It  is  not  easy 
to  be  even  a  John  the  Baptist,  and  have  to 
give  up  one’s  work  to  another  just  when  we 
have  brought  it  up  to  the  point  of  success. 
The  world  will  not  see  what  we  have  done, 
or  give  us  praise.  But  faith  will  sustain  us  if 
we  have  wrought  for  the  King ;  and  He  will 
know  of  it. 

Whatever  rectifies  is  good  preparatory  work. 
The  captivity  of  the  Jews,  while  a  severe  pun¬ 
ishment,  was  necessary  to  cure  them  forever 
of  idolrtry.  Their  tears  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon  washed  away  the  sins  which  brought 
them  so  far  from  Zion  and  prepared  them  to 
return  and  rebuild  the  fallen  walls  and  re¬ 
store  the  degraded  kingdom.  The  voice  which 
told  the  weakness  of  man  brought  the  tidings 
of  the  help  of  God 

Over  the  mountains  the  messenger  came. 
Behold  Jehovah,  your  God.  He  is  a  mighty 
One,  and  His  arm  shall  rule  for  Him.  He  is 
independent  of  the  rations.  And  He  is  as 
gentle  as  He  is  mighty.  While  He  is  the 
Conqueror  of  their  enemy.  He  is  the  Shepherd 
of  His  people,  and  the  limbs  have  His  special 


care.  Who  is  like  Him?  He  measures  the 
waters  and  guides  the  heavens,  bolds  the 
atoms  and  weighs  the  mountains.  Who  can 
direct  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  or  teach  Him? 
He  needs  the  counsel  of  none.  What  are  the 
nations  before  Him?  They  boast  themselves 
in  their  pride,  but  they  are  as  the  drop  in  the 
bucket  or  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  before 
Him  who  weighs  the  islands.  All  the  offer 
ings  which  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  could 
burn  would  not  avail  before  Him. 

What  utter  folly  to  compare  God  to  any¬ 
thing  that  is  made,  that  a  man  should  carve 
an  image  of  wood  and  cover  it  with  gold  and 
set  it  up  and  worship  it  as  God  I  Jehovah 
was  eternally  self-existent  before  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth.  He  sitteth  on  the 
circle  of  the  heaven,  and  riiletb  the  universe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  grass¬ 
hoppers  before  Him,  and  princes  and  judges 
are  as  nothing  in  His  band.  He  can  wither 
and  scatter  and  destroy  them  as  stubble. 
None  can  be  likened  to  Jehovah  or  regarded 
as  equal  to  Him.  He  created  the  heaven, 
with  its  stars  innumerable,  and  ordered  their 
courses,  having  a  name  for  every  one. 

Jacob  may  be  assured  that  Jehovah  knows 
his  ways  and  judges  for  him.  He  who  is  the 
everlasting  God  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe 
neither  faints,  nor  wearies,  nor  lacks  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  it  is  who  gives  power  to  the  faint 
and  strength  to  the  weak,  and  that  without 
limit.  Who  is  so  strong  as  a  young  man, 
strong  in  muscle  and  limb  and  endurance, 
strong  in  energy  and  courage  and  hope  He 
dares  attempt  to  do  anything.  John  writes 
unto  the  young  men  because  they  are  strong. 
But  the  time  comes  when  even  the  chosen 
youth  faints  from  weariness,  the  young  men 
fall  out  by  the  way,  overcome.  Who,  then, 
shall  help?  The  cause  is  lost.  No,  not  lost. 
There  is  yet  another  to  take  it,  who  can  give 
strength  to  the  fainting,  weary  youth,  or  any¬ 
one  who  waits  on  Him.  In  Him  they  have  a 
source  of  unfailing  strength.  They  who  wait 
on  Him  and  serve  Him  work  not  in  their  own 
strength  and  wisdom.  They  go  at  His  charges 
and  are  united  to  Him.  Jehovah  can  re 
new  their  strength  so  that  they  shall  soar 
with  wings  as  eagles,  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  shall  walk  and  not  faint.  The  eagle 
stretches  bis  pinions  and  fiies,  soaring  upward 
until  he  is  but  a  speck  in  the  heavens,  as  if  he 
belonged  with  the  stars. 

St.  Paul  said,  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengthenetb  me ;  and  was 
strong  when  he  was  weak,  because  then  be 
took  hold  of  divine  strength. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  the  promises  of  God ; 
one  can  be  found  for  any  case.  The  lives  of 
its  characters  are  given  to  show  how  God  ful¬ 
filled  Hie  promise  in  them.  The  promise  is  as 
strong  as  the  Promieer.  He  is  not  man, 
whose  life  is  short,  and  whose  arm  is  weak 
and  whose  resources  are  limited,  however 
willing  He  may  be  to  help. 

God  is  true  and  faithful,  and  He  loves  us. 
He  has  chosen  Jacob,  and  His  eye  is  always 
on  him  to  do  him  good.  If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us,  who  can  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  ?  If  He  gave  Christ  to 
the  cross  for  ns,  what  will  He  not  do  for  us? 
We  may  trust  all  His  promsies  and  wait  on 
Him.  Meekness  and  patience  and  obedience 
shall  be  rewarded. 

The  way  to  claim  the  promises  is  to  obey 
their  conditions  and  leave  the  rest  with  the 
Lord.  This  shows  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  promisee,  of  having  them  stored  away  in 
the  memory  reserved  for  the  occasion  when 
they  shall  be  needed  for  nse.  Daily  one  will 
find  use  for  them. 

God  and  His  promises  may  not  be  separated, 
for  they  are  a  part  of  Himself.  Faith  in  God 
is  faith  in  His  promises,  and  this  is  manifest 
by  resting  and  trusting  in  them.  He  is  faith¬ 
ful  that  promised. 


Cbllbren’s  Department 


•‘OVER  THE  RANGE.” 

Litt'e  bash  maiden,  wondering-ei'ed. 

Playing  alone  In  the  creek-hed  dry. 

In  the  small  green  flat  on  every  side 
Walled  in  hy  the  Moonbt  Ranges  high; 

Tell  as  the  tale  of  yoar  lonely  life, 

’Mid  the  great  gray  forests  that  know  to  change. 

“  I  have  never  left  my  home,”  she  said. 

“  I  have  never  been  over  the  Moonbi  Range.” 

“  Father  and  mother  are  both  long  dead. 

And  I  live  with  granny  in  yon  wee  place.” 

”  Wtere  are  year  father  and  motner?”  we  said. 

She  puzz'ed  awhile  with  thoaghtful  face. 

Then  a  light  came  into  the  shy  brown  eje. 

And  she  smile<l,  for  she  thoaght  the  question  strange 
On  a  thing  so  certain—”  When  peonle  die 
They  go  to  the  country  over  the  Range.” 

‘  And  what  is  this  country  like,  my  lass?” 

“  There  are  blossoming  Iress  and  pretty  flowers 
And  shining  creeks  where  the  golden  grass 
Is  fresh  and  sweet  from  the  summer  showers. 

They  never  need  work,  or  want,  or  weep  ; 

No  troubles  can  come  their  hearts  to  estrange. 

Some  summer  night  I  shall  fall  asleep. 

And  wake  in  the  couttry  over  the  Range.” 

Child,  you  are  wise  in  your  simple  trust. 

For  the  wisest  man  knows  no  more  than  you. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  due  t : 

Our  views  by  a  range  are  bounded,  too; 

But  we  know  that  God  hath  this  gift  in  .store. 

That  when  we  i  ome  to  the  flnal  change. 

We  shall  meet  w  ith  our  loved  ones  gone  before 
To  the  beautiful  country  over  the  Range. 

The  Log  of  the  Lady  Grey. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

CHAPTER  III. 

EXPL.4NATI0NS. 

Before  sunrisa  next  morning  they  were 
scudding  across  the  Sound  before  a  strong 
w<  st  wind.  Land  was  out  of  sight  by  break¬ 
fast  time,  and  about  nine  o’clock  a  long,  low 
island  began  to  loom  up  in  the  east,  with 
rows  of  cedar  trees  sticking  up  “like  bristles,” 
Tom  said,  and  a  windmill  waving  its  arms 
against  the  sky.  A  curious  lighthouse,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  box  with  a  lantern  atop,  was  built 
upon  a  sort  of  trestle  work  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  and  as  they  drove  in  past  it,  they 
could  see  on  the  shore  a  small,  straggling 
village  of  unpainted  houses,  the  square,  harn- 
like  church  standing  by  itself  on  a  sand  ridge, 
and  a  little  further  along  the  high  peaked 
building  which  they  knew  must  be  the  gov¬ 
ernment  hospital. 

The  tide  was  low,  and  the  harbor  was  full 
of  shoals,  some  of  them  appearing  above  the 
water,  but  many  of  them  lying  troublesome 
just  beneath  the  rippling  waves.  Tom  went 
to  the  helm,  and  Rick  and  the  Captain  took 
long  poles  at  the  bow.  Louie  took  her  place 
at  the  centreboard,  but  with  all  their  good 
will  [it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  could 
pilot^the  Lady  Grey  through  the  treacherous 
navigation  of  theouttr  harbor.  The  mammas 
were,  therefore  well  plee  sed  to  see,  before 
long,  a  couple  of  men  putting  out  from  shore 
in  a  little  skiff.  One  cf  them  was  a  tall  man 
in  a  red  cap  and  a  blue  fiannel  shirt ;  the 
other  was  short  and  stout,  and  bis  face  was 
so  thickly  covered  with  a  coarse  black  beard 
that  Louie  at  first  took  him  for  a  colored 
man.  They  rowed  rapidly  toward  the  Lady 
Grey,  guiding  their  skiff  dexterously  among 
the  shallows.  Captain  Hamilton  reached  out 
a  boat-hook  as  they  came  near,  and  drew  the 
skiff  alongside,  and  the  men  jumped  aboard, 
making  their  boat  fast  to  the  stern  of  the 
Lady  Grey  by  a  rope. 

“Howdy,  Jim,”  said  Captain  Hamilton  to 
the  man  in  the  red  cap,  when  the  operation 
was  finished. 

“Pretty  peart,”  re|lied,  the  man,  seating 
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himaelf  in  the  Captain’s  little  nook  and  taking 
the  tiller  from  Tom.  The  Captain  stood  be¬ 
tide  him  with  one  foot  on  the  quarter-deck ; 
the  other  man  went  forward  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  shoals,  and  Rick  took  Louie’s  place  at 
the  centerboard. 

“Tide’s  pretty  low,”  remaked  the  Captain, 
presently. 

“She’ll  be  lower  yet  if  this  west  wind  bolds 
like  it  do  sometimes,”  replied  the  pilot. 
“Ye’ll  have  to  drap  anchor  pretty  well  out 
e’f  ye  want  to  git  out  soon  in  the  mornin’. 
Low  water  at  eight  to  morrow.” 

He  peered  narrowly  before  him  as  he  worked 
the  tiller  to  and  fro,  and  presently  called  out : 
“Stand  by  to  lower  the  anchor!” 

Tom  ran  forward  to  help  Rick  at  the  bow. 
They  pushed  the  anchor  over  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  and  left  it  banging  there,  ready. 

“Let  go  your  sail!”  shouted  the  pilot. 

“Aye,  aye,  sir”  answered  Rick,  and  the  sail 
came  rattling  down.  The  next  moment  the 
anchor  splashed  into  the  water,  the  Lady 
Grey  swung  round  with  her  bead  to  the 
wind;  the  black  bearded  man  came  forward 
to  help  Rick  make  the  sail  snug.  The  two 
men  got  into  their  skiff  again  after  Mamma 
D.  had  paid  them  for  their  help,  and  rowed 
rapidly  back  to  shore. 

Now  Rick  and  Tom  made  haste  to  pull  off 
shoes  and  stockings,  while  the  Captain 
launched  the  little  dory.  What  fun  it  was 
to  help  the  lady  passengers  in,  and  pole  them 
shoreward  among  the  shallows,  and  bow  jolly 
to  jump  overboard  when  they  came  near  the 
beach,  and  pull  the  dory,  lady  passengers  and 
all,  high  upon  the  sand  I  And  then  what  a 
scamper  that  was  over  the  beach,  with  the 
wind  blowing  hats  and  hair  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  !  After  a  day  and  a  half  on  the  yacht,  it 
seemed,  as  Tom  said,  as  if  their  legs  ran 
away  with  them.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  two  mammas  could  gather  their  wild 
brood  together  to  meet  with  becoming  respect 
the  old  gentleman  who  came  down  over  the 
sand  hummocks  to  greet  them. 

Mamma  D.  recognized  him  as  Captain  Davis 
of  the  Signal  Station,  the  custodian  of  the 
old  government  hospital,  and  she  gave  him 
her  letter  of  introduction.  He  read  it  and 
shook  hands  all  around,  and  they  then  walked 
up  to  the  hospital,  wading  ankle  deep  in  sand, 
their  clothes  and  hair  blowing  in  the  strong 
wind. 

“Does  it  always  blow  like  this,  sir!”  asked 
Rick,  as  he  came  running  back,  flushed  and 
out  of  breath,  from  the  last  of  half  a  dozen 
chases  after  a  fly-away  hat. 

^“Well.  pretty  much  like  this,”  answered 
the  old  gentleman.  “When  the  wind  gets 
into  the  west  tbat-a-way,  it  doesn’t  know  bow 
to  stop.  Last  summer  we  had  forty  days  of 
it,  without  a  single  let  up.  The  finest  weather 
you  ever  saw ;  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the 
wind  blowing  faster  and  faster  every  day.” 

“That  does  not  sound  very  promising  for 
our  getting  back,”  said  Mamma  H.,  a  little 
anxiously. 

“Oh,  the  Lady  Grey  can  stand  a  fair  weather 
blow  if  it  is  a  pretty  stiff  one.  You  wont 
cross  the  Sound  in  five  hours,  though,  going 
back,  I  reckon.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  hospital 
— an  enormous  building  with  wide  halls  and 
verandas,  and  any  number  of  connecting 
rooms.  The  wind  whistled  loudly  through 
Che  bouse  as  Captain  Davis  opened  the  doors. 

“Plenty  of  fresh  air  here,  you  see,  in  the 
hottest  weather,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
smiling. 

They  made  a  thorough  exploration.  The 
roof  leaked  in  some  places,  and  the  plaster  was 
falling  off  in  several  of  the  rootrs,  but  there 
was  enough  of  the  house  that  would  answer 
to  camp  out  in. 


“We  can  send  the  Lady  Grey  down  with  a 
load  of  chairs  and  mattresses,”  said  Mamma 
D.,  “and  what  with  the  glorious  fires  we  can 
make  in  these  great  chimneys,  and  the  cool 
breezes  on  the  wide  verandahs,  I  think  we 
shall  be  as  comfortable  as  camping  out  in 
Maine.  ” 

“And  spend  all  our  time  cruising  about 
among  the  islands,  hurrah !”  exclaimed  Tom. 

There  was  a  family  of  poor  whites  living  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  great  bouse.  Toey 
very  politely  brought  chairs  for  the  ladies 
to  rest  upon,  and  then  stood  against  the  wall 
and  stared  with  all  the  power  of  tbeir  hollow, 
lack  lustre  eyes.  Ooe  of  the  women  bad  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  a  queer  little  mite  in  a 
green  calico  frock,  yellow  flannel  stockings, 
and  no  shoes.  Louie  would  have  liked  to  play 
with  the  baby,  but  it  hung  over  its  mother’s 
arm  in  such  a  limp,  top  heavy  way,  that  she 
was  rather  afraid  it  would  fall  apart  if  she 
touched  it.  She  accordingly  held  fast  by 
Una’s  hand  while  Mamma  D.  explained  to  the 
women  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  them 
to  move  our,  even  if  she  decided  to  make  use 
of  the  building  during  the  summer  for  a  camp 
ing  place. 

The  women,  who  had  seemed  rather  anxious 
and  unhappy  before,  quite  brightened  up  at 
this,  and  even  the  baby  gave  a  queer  sort  of 
crow,  as  if  he  understood  and  was  relieved, 
too.  Louie  could  not  keep  from  laughing  at 
the  funny  noise,  but  she  clapped  her  hand  over 
her  mouth  to  stifle  the  laugh,  for  fear  it  was 
not  quite  polite. 

These  matters  settled  and  Captain  Davis 
having  bid  them  a  courtly  goodbye,  what  a 
scamper  that  was  along  the  beach  in  the 
strong  west  wind  1  Rick  was  the  firit  at  the 
point  where  a  clump  of  ragged  cedars  had 
straggled  down  upon  the  sands  and  shut  in 
the  view.  He  tore  around  them,  and  there, 
stretching  away  to  the  northward,  was  the 
sea!  It  came  tumbling  along  in  great,  foam¬ 
ing  rollers  that  fought  and  wrestled  their 
way  against  the  fierce  west  wind,  and  tossed 
high  their  white  crests  in  triumph  when  they 
reached  the  shore. 

The  sight  was  so  grand  that  it  calmed  the 
excited  children,  and  they  stood  still  for  a 
moment  as  if  under  a  spell.  Then  came  a 
shriek  of  delight  from  Louie  as  she  pounced 
upon  a  shell,  a  beautiful,  twisted  shell,  with 
a  pink  lining  The  whole  beach  was  covered 
with  them  and  with  pebbles  of  every  brilliant 
hue.  Louie's  apron  was  very  soon  full  of 
treasures,  and  as  for  the  boys,  there  was  no 
end  to  their  findings— everything  wonderful 
in  the  way  of  shells  and  starfish  and  wild 
fowls'  eggs;  and  such  birds!  “Ob,  such 
splendid  shots!”  said  Rick,  detailing  bis  ad 
ventures  to  Captain  Hamilton  on  tbeir  return 
to  the  Lady  Grey.  “I  do  hope  we  wont  be 
able  to  go  home  on  Monday !” 

The  Captain  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  down 
at  the  barometer,  and  made  no  answer. 

But  this  was  later  in  the  day,  after  they 
came  back  from  the  windmill. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

HOUSEKEEPING  IN  TBE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

The  South  Sea  Islanders  live  in  thatched 
huts  made  from  the  leaf  of  the  cocoanut  palm 
or  the  pandanus  tree,  a  mere  shelter  from  the 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun.  For  furniture,  a 
coarsly-woven  mat  laid  on  the  ground  serves 
for  table  and  chairs  by  day  and  bed  by  night ; 
a  second  mat,  or  “jaki,”  in  which  they  roll 
themselves  when  sleeping,  and  a  log  of  wood 
for  a  pillow,  is  the  sum  total  of  tbeir  outfit 
for  housekeeping.  Their  kitchen  is  the  open 
air;  their  stove  a  hole  in  the  ground  filled 
with  hot  stones ;  cocoanut  shells,  pieces  of 
wood,  leaves,  etc.,  form  their  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  ;  they  are  as  asbsolutely  near  to  nothing 


in  ibis  respect  as  one  can  imagine  it  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  be  and  live. 

The  whole  manner  of  life  is  literally  “taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow.”  Tbeir  “menu” 
is  not  a  matter  of  first  and  second  and  third 
courses  of  dainty  dishes  to  tempt  dainty 
appetites.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  the 
most  “dainty  dish”  that  could  be  set  “before 
a  king”  was  a  delicate  roast  of  some  member 
of  the  human  family;  but  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  have  departed  from  the  ways  of  their 
cannibal  ancestry,  and  the  love  of  God  in 
tbeir  hearts  has  brought  with  it  a  love  to 
their  fellow  men,  which  has  put  an  ind  to 
this  and  many  of  the  kindred  practices  of  our 
heathen  brothers  and  sisters.  But  what  do 
they  eat,  do  you  ask?  Cocoanuts,  bread  fruit, 
pandanus,  fish.  A  simple  diet,  you  see,  but 
I  think  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  variety 
of  dishes  they  make  from  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  of  these  products. 

Cocoanuts  are  to  be  had,  in  greater  or  lees 
abundance,  all  the  year  round,  and  at  certain 
seasons  they  are  all  these  people  have  to  eat. 
The  old  cocoanuts,  such  as  are  imported  into 
this  country,  are  used  as  food  by  adults  and 
children  alike;  the  pulp  of  the  “young” 
nut,  which  is  very  soft  and  nutiitious,  is 
given  to  young  children  and  infante,  while 
the  water,  or  milk,  as  it  is  wrongly  called  in 
this  country,  is  a  common  beverage  for  all. 

The  bread  fruit  tree  bears  two  crops  a  year. 
This  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  muskmelon, 
has  a  rough,  dark  green  skin,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  orange,  and  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  inside,  deepening  in  color  as  it  is  more 
or  lees  ripe.  In  texture  it  is  firm,  and  when 
raw,  cuts  like  a  squash  ;  when  cooked,  it  is 
soft  and  almost  as  mealy  as  the  potato,  for 
which  it  is  a  good  substitute.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  name  “bread”  fruit  must 
have  been  given  it,  not  so  much  because  it  in 
any  degree  resembles  that  article  of  food,  as 
because  it  is  the  “staff  of  life”  to  the  people 
wherever  it  grows ;  it  is  the  principle  article 
of  food  for  these  South  Sea  Islanders,  and 
seems  to  include  in  itself  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  elements  necessary  to  sustain  life. 

The  pandanus,  or  “screw-pine”  tree,  bears  a 
large,  fibrous,  juicy  fruit,  which  the  natives 
find  great  satisfaction  in  chewing.  If  its 
strengthening  properties  are  as  powerful  as 
its  odor,  this  people  ought  to  be  a  healthy 
race. 

Fish  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  all 
these  waters,  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  region 
of  many  of  these  coral  islands  they  are  poison¬ 
ous,  causing  intense  suffering,  and  often¬ 
times  death,  if  eaten.  This,  then,  reduces 
the  “bill  of  fare”  to  three  articles,  viz:  bread 
fruit,  cocoanuts,  and  pandanus,  or  “bups” 
to  chew,  for  dessert.  The  bread  fruit  is  never 
eaten  raw ;  it  is  always  cooked  on  hot  stones. 
Fish  they  eat  raw  or  cooked,  as  suits  their 
appetites  and  convenience.  Pandanus  and 
cocoanuts  are  never  cooked. 

How  can  they  live,  do  you  ask?  Why, 
they  think  themselves  fortunate,  for  most 
of  the  time  they  have  all  they  want  to  eat ; 
most  of  the  time,  I  say,  fur  certain  months  of 
the  year  there  is  no  bread  fruit,  no  pandanus, 
and  then  very  often  they  suffer  from  hunger, 
but  they  do  not  borrow  trouble ;  if  they  have 
an  abundance  they  eat  and  are  happy,  for 
why  should  they  sigh  for  things  of  which  they 
know  not?  And  if  they  have  scanty  fare, 
they  eat  what  they  can  get,  and  forget  their 
hunger  in  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  sleep. 
And  they  are  a  simple,  happy,  contented  folk. 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  a  very  far-fetched 
idea  that  some  of  our  good  housekeepers  and 
care  takers  in  our  enlightened  America  might 
learn  a  lesson  of  contentment  “with  such 
things  as  they  have,”  even  from  a  poor,  de¬ 
graded,  and  wild  sister  in  these  islands  of  the 
seal— E.  Theodora  Crosby  in  Good  House- 
^  keeping. 
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FLORAL  PUZZLE. 

The  answers  to  these  floral  questions  will 
be  found  growing  by  the  roadside,  in  the 
woods  and  Aside,  or  in  the  garden  beds 
To  how  many  of  them  do  you  think  you  can 
And  the  right  answers  within  a  week? 

1.  What  was  the  name  of  the  boy  who  had  such  a  good 
mother  and  grandmother? 

2.  Who  ia  a  celebrated  out-of-door  preacher  ? 

3.  What  ia  the  name  of  a  golden  floral  dish? 

4.  What  ia  it  that  bedecks  its  ears  with  tassels  ? 

6.  What  kind  of  buttonsdo  some  men  use? 

6.  What  should  girls  and  boys  try  to  cultivate  every 
day  of  their  lives  ? 

7.  What  is  it  that  turns  some  people's  hair  white  and 
slacaens  their  pace  ? 

8.  What  mixtures  do  we  all  have  to  take  in  this  life  ? 

9.  What  does  a  baby  hold  in  Joy  and  the  farmer  hold  in 
abhorrence? 

10.  What  do  all  lovers  pledge  their  love  will  do? 

11.  The  name  of  a  girl  and  the  standard  of  a  great 
political  party  ? 

12.  What  cla-s  of  persons  do  the  children  of  this  gener¬ 
ation  sometimes  toink  they  are  wiser  than  ? 

13.  What  would  Johnny  be  if  he  sa.  down  in  a  yellow 
jacket’s  nest? 

14.  What  would  he  take? 

15.  What  article  of  wearing  apparel  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  this  country  that  belongs  to  the  wardrobe  of 
another  nationality  ? 

16.  What  kind  of  a  rod  does  Mothtr  Nature  not  spare 
in  autumn  ? 

17.  What  three  words  do  we  wish  those  we  love  to 
keep  in  their  hearts  when  we  are  aiisent  from  them  ? 

18.  What  calls  us  to  worship  in  God's  great  temples  of 
Nature? 


A  HINT. 

A  red  glass  makes  everything  seen  through  It  red. 
While  blue  glass  turns  eveivthlng  blue  : 

So  when  every  one  seems  to  you  selfish  or  cross. 
Perhaps  the  rea'  fault  is  in  you ! 

—Henrietta  R.  Eiiot  in  Little  Alen  and  Women. 


ONE  LITTLE  INJUN. 

Two  new  girls  have  recently  come  into  our 
home  at  Nuyaka.  The  latest  arrival  was  one 
of  the  wildest  “little  Injuns”  whom  we  have 
received  for  some  time.  TheArst  thing  need¬ 
ful  for  this  child  was  a  hath,  and  when  given 
the  soap,  she  did  not  know  what  it  was  for 
After  she  was  dressed,  however,  she  smoothed 
down  her  pretty  pink  apron  and  laughed  with 
pleasure  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 
On  sitting  down  to  the  table  she  took  her 
knife  and  fork  into  her  lap  and  looked  at 
them  wonderingly.  Although  she  could  speak 
no  English  when  she  came  to  school,  the  girls 
taught  her  a  Bible  verse,  which  she  said  per¬ 
fectly  at  our  cottage  prayer- meeting  the  next 
Friday  evening  after  her  arrival.  Indian  chil- 
drtn  are  very  thoughtful  of  one  another,  and 
are  careful  to  tell  new  pupils  how  they  must 
act  at  the  table,  during  prayers,  in  Sunday 
school,  and  other  places  Our  desire  for  this 
poor,  ignorant  child  is  that  she  may  early  re¬ 
ceive  the  love  of  Ood  into  her  heart,  that  it, 
too,  may  be  cleansed  end  made  new. 

Four  of  the  little  girls  have  just  learned 
the  “Child’s  Catechism”  and  are  eager  to  be¬ 
gin  the  “Shorter  Catechism  ” 

We  received  much  g<^od  and  timely  encour¬ 
agement  from  two  young  ministers  who  visited 
us  last  week.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  get 
these  people  to  know  that  the  Bible  lessons 
are  for  them ;  s)  after  heariog  one  of  the 
sermons  about  how  to  see  things  to  do  for 
God,  I  was  much  pleased  to  know  that  one  girl, 
who  had  always  been  very  careless  about  her 
work,  had  determined  to  sweep  carefully  under 
tables,  wood-boxes,  etc. — M.  F.  R.  in  Over 
Sea  and  Land. 


KITE-FLYING. 

Kite  making  and  flying  have  become  a  sci¬ 
ence.  In  New  Jersey  recently  a  kite  was 
flown  which  stood  twsnty-one  feet  high,  and 
required  a  windlass  to  control  the  cord,  a 
long  clothes  line.  There  has  a'so  recently 
been  flown  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  a  kite 
which  carried  a  light  camera.  To  this 


camera  was  attached  a  slow  burning  match, 
which,  at  a  certain  elevation,  lifted  the 
shutter,  and  an  instantaneous  photograph 
was  obtained  of  what  was  below.  Another 
experiment  was  made  by  one  of  these  expert 
kite-manipulators  by  inclosing  a  letter  in  a 
keg,  then  attaching  a  line  from  the  keg  to 
a  large  kite.  So  nicely  adjusted  was  this 
kite  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  that  the 
keg  was  landed  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
point  the  kite-flyer  intended.  A  boat  has  been 
towed  across  Long  Island  Sound  from  Port 
Jefferson  to  Bridgeport  by  a  kite.  The  kites 
that  accomplish  these  marvels  are,  ( f  course, 
very  large  and  strong,  but  it  is  worth  while 
making  experiment-*  with  small  kites  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  a  small  boy  can  do  The  kite 
should  be  covered  with  silk  paper,  well 
smoothed  out  The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
perfectly  balancing  the  kite,  and  this  cannot 
be  obtained  by  direction,  but  is  the  result  of 
intelligent  experimentation. —The  Outlook. 

BASKETRY. 

Did  our  young  people  ever  think  how  inter 
esting  the  study  of  basketry  would  be?  In 
Portland,  Oregon,  there  has  been  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  baskets,  and  the  Portland  Oregonian 
has  this  to  say  about  it: 

The  average  person  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  fad  that  leads  one  to  collect  baskets,  upon 
hearing  of  sueh  a  collection,  would  at  flrst 
be  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  anything  interesting  to  an  intelligent 
person  in  the  study  of  basketry.  But  a  short 
time  spent  among  the  baskets  now  on  exbi 
bition  in  the  Library  Building,  will  speedily 
convert  him,  and  if  he  did  not  leave  the  build 
ing  a  hopeless  fadist,  it  would  be  at  least  with 
a  certain  respect  for  those  p^rrsons  who  had 
brought  together  such  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  baskets  on  exhibition 
and  after  one  comes  out  of  the  bewilderment 
incidental  to  seeing  so  much  basket  work, 
one  begins  to  marvel  at  the  beautiful  wares  of 
the  Aleutian  Indians  and  the  substantial 
wicker  work  of  the  Nootka  Sound  tribes 
There  are  baskets  there  that  are  woven  so 
closely  that  they  will  bold  water,  and  baskets 
with  patterns  woven  in  them  that  so  clos  ly 
resemble  the  patterns  traced  on  Greek  vases 
that  one  wonders  where  the  Indians  got  the 
idea,  particulaily  as  these  Haskets  were  woven 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  this  coast  was 
strange  to  the  white  man. 

The  Endeavor  Fanner  gives  this  answer  to 
“What  makes  a  true  man  or  a  true  woman?” 

Boys  are  alwajs  aspiring  to  be  young  men, 
and  girls  are  longing  to  be  like  their  grown 
up  sisters.  Tbe  secret  is,  that  they  think  if 
they  are  older  they  will  be  entitled  to  have 
more  freedom  and  privileges  than  now.  But 
what  queer  notions  they  sometimes  have  of 
freedom.  Liberty  is  not  license,  and  added 
privileges  should  not  lead  to  presumption. 
More  freedom  does  not  mean  more  freedom 
to  do  things  that  are  wrong  Many  boys  think 
that  as  young  men  they  will  be  manly  if  they 
smoke,  or  stay  away  from  the  Sunday-school, 
or  play  cards,  and  so  on,  but  this  has  often 
been  the  flrst  step  in  the  downward  path  so 
many  boys  have  trod.  Many  gir’s  think  that 
as  young  women,  they  can  wear  newer  and 
gayer  dresses,  stay  up  late  in  the  evenings, 
and  attend  the  theatre  and  the  ball  room. 
But  how  far  below  the  ideal  which  God  has 
placed  before  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  manly 
man  is  the  Christlike  man,  and  the  true 
woman  is  the  one  who  has  the  Christlike 
spirit.  Christ  in  us  is  the  Source  of  true 
manliness  and  womanliness.  L^t  us  accept 
Him  and  follow  Him  as  the  'great  example 
God  has  given  us. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  FRESH  AIR  WORK. 

You  may  remember  to  have  beard  tbe  word 
“cooperation"  used  often  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter. 
According  to  our  constitution,  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  everything  “in  cooperation  with 
existing  agencies  ”  An  existing  agency  is  any 
person,  or  collection  of  persons,  whom  we  can 
help  in  their  work  for  tbe  people,  or  who  can 
be  induced  to  help  us  in  ours  It  may  he  a 
clergyman,  an  express  company,  a  benevolent 
society,  a  newspaper,  a  private  individual, 
no  matter  what,  if  we  can  only  economize 
force  by  working  together. 

Tbe  story  of  bow  a  certain  Fresh  Air  party 
happened  to  be  organized  illustrates  this  so 
well  that  I  cannot  forbear  telling  it.  It  brings 
in  Tbe  Evangelist :  A  minister  in  tbe  country, 
his  parishoners,  tbe  New  York  Tribune,  a 
missionary  nurse,  and  tbe  Tenement  House 
Chapter— all  these  working  to  give  forty  chil¬ 
dren  two  weeks  in  the  country.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  began  it  by  telling  over  and  over  again 
what  the  Chapter  tries  to  do,  or,  perhaps  it  is 
fairer  to  say,  the  Chapter  began  it,  for  other¬ 
wise  Tbe  Evangelist  would  have  had  nothing 
to  tell.  At  any  rate,  through  tbe  cooperation 
of  these  two,  tbe  minister  in  tbe  country 
found  out  that  there  were  children  in  New 
York  who  would  be  glad  to  spend  a  little 
time  in  tbe  country  if  they  were  only  in¬ 
vited  He  thought  of  bis  parisheners,  living 
on  beautiful  farms,  and  reviewing  them  men 
tally,  decided  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
place  ferty  children  among  them  for  two 
V  eeks.  So  he  called  hie  people  together  for 
“A  Grand  Fresh  Air  Rally,”  and  at  the  same 
time,  feeling  quite  sure  of  a  generous  response 
to  his  call,  sent  to  tbe  Tenement  House  Chap¬ 
ter  a  requisition  for  forty  children. 

There  tbe  flrst  question  was  travelling  ex¬ 
penses.  for  the  minister  and  hie  people  live  at 
a  distance  Then  some  one  remembered  that 
the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  would  often  fur¬ 
nish  railroad  tickets  if  we  were  able  to  select 
and  collect  the  children,  and  we  decided  to 
see  what  arrangement  could  he  made  with 
them.  It  appears  that  they  had  had  applies 
tion  from  a  missionary  nurse  in  tbe  upper 
part  of  tbe  city  to  send  fifteen  children  to  the 
country.  She  had  just  the  children  and  no 
place  to  send  them,  as  we  bad  So  tbe  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund  said,  “We  are  quite  willing 
to  send  forty  children  to  the  country  since 
tbe  homes  are  all  provided  for  them,  but  we 
should  be  glad  if  you  will  only  send  twenty- 
flve,  and  let  this  nurse  send  her  flfteen  to 
make  up  the  number  "  Of  course  we  wfre 
only  too  ready  to  do  this  neighborly  act,  for, 
after  all,  tbe  main  point  is  that  those  forty 
opportunities  so  generously  offered  should  not 
be  lost  And  now  tbe  children  are  all  there, 
and  we  hope  our  twenty  flve  are  behaving 
fairly  well  More  than  that  we  do  not  expect, 
for  in  tbe  first  place,  they  are  children  and 
in  the  second  place,  they  have  been  sent  to 
the  country  for  a  good  time,  and  will  not  be 
thinking  cf  their  p’s  and  q’s  every  minute. 

Tbe  fresh  air  and  good  food  which  these 
children  get  is  often  the  smallest  part  of  the 
benefit  they  derive  from  their  visit.  If  they 
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go  into  a  “Freeh  Air  Honse”  they  are  subject 
to  certain  rules  and  regulations  as  to  cleanli¬ 
ness,  behavior,  and  regularity  at  meals,  which 
are  good  for  them.  For  two  whole  weeks  they 
do  not  bear  a  grown  person  use  an  oath  or 
speak  otherwise  than  in  a  kind  and  gentle 
way.  A  mother,  whose  boy  bad  been  in  one 
of  these  homes,  said  to  the  superintendent, 
“You  ought  to  bear  the  nice  little  prayer 
Willie  says  now  before  he  eats  He  learned  it 
in  the  country.”  The  children  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  go  into  families,  see  for  the 
first  time  how  a  family  should  live.  Not 
sleeping  huddled  together  in  one  dark  room, 
with  a  boarder,  perhaps,  on  the  lounge  in  the 
kitchen,  which  is  the  only  living  room ;  not 
eating  just  when  hunger  seizes  them,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  cupboard  not  to  be  bare  at  that  time ; 
but  with  everything  well  ordered,  with  rooms 
for  certain  purposes,  and  meals  at  regular 
times,  to  be  partaken  of  at  a  table  properly 
laid.  This  may  not  be  a  novelty  to  some  of 
the  children,  but  to  many  it  is.  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  will  be  felt  when  they  come  home  and 
tell  what  they  did  in  the  country. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  other  Fresh 
Air  Rallies  and  to  have  more  letters  asking  for 
children  to  visit  in  real  homes  with  real 
families.  This  is  the  best  way  of  all  for 
country  and  city  to  cooperate. 

Our  Girls’  Club  is  greatly  in  need  of  some 
games.  We  have  a  few  decrepit  ones,  but  we 
want  very  much  some  that  are  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  “Authors,”  letters  for  word  games,  or 
any  game  which  four  or  more  can  play. 


SHIP  TELEPHONES. 

Lately  experiments  made  at  Kiel  in  tele¬ 
phonic  connection  between  warship?  and  the 
shore  resulted  very  favorably.  In  future, 
accordingly,  it  will  be  possible  for  all  the 
ships  that  lie  near  a  buoy  in  Kiel  harbor  to 
be  connected  by  telephone  with  all  parts  of 
the  city,  and  also  with  each  other.  The  cen 
tral  office  of  the  ship  telephone  system  is  in 
the  torpedo  depot.  Worn  a  small  temporary 
wooden  building  run  wires  through  the  water 
to  the  same  buoy,  so  that  the  connection  is 
thus  made  without  trouble.  If  a  vessel  leaves 
its  buoy  it  disconnects  the  wire  from  the 
ship’s  telephone,  and  if  it  approaches  one  it 
makes  connection.  The  communication  of 
the  ship  with  different  port  authorities  and 
with  purveyors  of  provisions,  hitherto  fraught 
with  BO  great  inconvenience  and  delay  has  by 
his  invention  been  greatly  facilitated,  and  it 
is  also  of  noteworthy  and  important  use  for 
signaling  purposes. 


Sweet 

“  Sweet  sleep,"  restorinK  the  ex¬ 
hausted  powers  of  nature,  renew- 
in(r,  energizine,  buildini;  up  —can¬ 
not  be  hswl  when  the  blood  is  impure,  the  circulation 
sluggish,  the  nerves  and  organs  improperly  nourished 
Sweet  sleep  comes  by  taking  Hootl’s  Sarsaparilla,  which 
by  purif>ing  the  blood,  inengorates  the  system  and  re¬ 
stores  and  quiets  the  nerves.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


0:||c  the  only  pills  to  take 
nOOQ  S  I  ills  with  Hcod's  Sarsaparilla. 


WOM.W’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMIITEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“I  know  of  what  I  speak  when  I  say  that 
these  schools,  by  the  help  of  God,  are  solving 
the  problem  which  has  been  the  despair  of 
statesmen.  America  can  solve  all  her  prob' 
lems.  Providence  never  committed  to  any 
nation  a  problem  too  hard  for  it. — Bishop 
Atticus  G.  Haygood  at  Hampton. 

Mrs.  James,  who  presided  at  the  Tuesday 
morning  prayer-meeting,  brought  out  with 
emphasis  the  secret  of  fruitful  service  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Daniel  xi.  3i:  “The  people  that 
do  know  their  God  shall  be  strong  and  do  ex¬ 
ploits.”  Several  verses  from  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews  were  read,  picturing  the 
life  of  faith,  of  which  Abram  is  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  example. 

Mrs.  James  gave  the  outline  of  a  sermon  on 
this  subject,  showing  in  the  history  of  the 
“Father  of  the  faithful”  bow  he  heard  and 
understood  the  divine  command,  and  without 
hesitation  or  questioning,  obeyed.  He  left 
his  home  and  went  out,  “not  knowing  whither 
he  went,”  because  he  believed  God.  He  went 
to  Canaan,  although  the  Canaanites  dwelt 
there  and  be  had  no  power  to  cast  them  out. 
He  went  into  the  hill  country,  and  when 
pasture  failed  he  journeyed  into  Egypt ;  it  was 
here  that  the  temptation  came  to  sin,  but 
even  though  be  failed,  he  was  better  than  the 
moralist  because  be  was  susceptible  of  being 
moulded  according  to  the  divine  purpose. 
He  chose  for  his  son  a  wife  who  was  not  of 
the  daughters  of  the  land,  and  the  emphatic 
command  was  given  to  Eliezer,  under  oath, 
“Beware  that  thou  bring  not  my  son  thither 
(to  the  old  heathen  home)  again”— a  lesson 
for  Christian  people  who  want  their  children 
to  do  right,  but  are  tempted  to  seek  for  them 
a  wealthy,  rather  than  a  Christian  alliance. 
When  Sara  died  Abram  bought  a  sepulchre,  in 
faith  that  the  land  should  be  bis  possession. 
He  held  fast  to  God  in  all  circumstances,  and 
hence  was  entitled  to  the  supreme  honor  of 
being  called  “The  friend  of  God.” 

“We  need  to  have  our  armor  girt  about  us, 
ready  always  for  the  fight,”  said  the  leader, 
“realizing  that  we  are  not  our  own,  nor  to 
live  to  please  ourselves ;  if  we  lapse  from  rigid 
duty  we  become  an  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  others.  If  we  are  walking  with  Christ  as 
we  ought  to  walk,  He  leads  us;  why,  then, 
should  we  not  always  be  praising  Him?” 

Several  requests  for  prayer  were  read  ;  three 
from  the  Indian  field,  two  for  the  Mexican 
work,  and  one  from  Utah:  “It  wont  do  to 
relax  at  all,”  writes  Miss  Dodd  of  the  Henry 
Kendall  College.  “The  children  need  to  be 
watched  and  reminded  often  of  their  work  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and  it  certainly  re¬ 
quires  a  large  amount  of  wisdom  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  to  deal  with  them  when  they  do  overstep 
bounds.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  succeed  in 
surrounding  these  children  with  that  influ¬ 
ence  which  shall  go  with  them  all  their  lives.” 

President  Caldwell  says:  “Remember  us  in 
prayer,  for  we  need  the  sympathy  of  all  who 
are  striving  to  do  the  Lord’s  will.” 

A  similar  request  came  from  Miss  Brandt  of 
the  Tucson  school,  Arizona. 


Miss  McNaughton  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  earnestly  desires  that  her  Bible  class 
of  young  men,  who  seem  anxious  to  know  and 
understand  the  truth,  may  be  led  to  know  the 
love  of  Jesus. 

A  native  Mexican  teacher  of  Alamosa  Can¬ 
yon,  Colorado,  Miss  Petra  Gomez,  is  “so 
happy  that  three  of  her  puplis  have  professed 
Christ’s  faith,  and  have  been  received  into  the 
church.  The  Sabbath  school  is  always  and  reg¬ 
ularly  attended  by  nearly  all  the  day  scholars, 
while  their  parents  are  always  eager  to  know  if 
on  the  coming  Sabbath  there  is  to  be  a  Sab¬ 
bath  school,  and  the  children  are  happy  when 
I  reply,  ‘Yes.’  I  was  sorry  when  one  of  my 
boys  left  the  school,  saying  that  bis  mother 
did  not  want  him  to  come  because  she  was 
afraid  he  might  take  Protestant  doctrine,  for 
he  often  recited  Bible  verses  learned  there. 
Ob,  how  I  pray  for  that  poor  boy  and  his 
mother.” 

Miss  McMonigal  reports  that  about  sixty 
young  people  attend  the  meetings  being  held 
at  Parawan,  Utah,  but  they  have  no  desire 
for  spiritual  things,  no  want.  Oh,  that  God’s 
Spirit  might  be  poured  upon  them,  stirring 
them  out  of  their  deadly  stupor. 

Prayer  was  offered  for  our  teachers  who 
leave  the  work  in  disappointment,  and  this 
was  emphasized  as  an  especial  call  for  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Miss  Ufford,  late  of  Locust  Level,  North 
Carolina,  and  who  is  now  prosecuting  mission¬ 
ary  work  at  Albermarle,  was  present  at  the 
last  meeting.  Her  efforts  for  a  number  of 
years  have  been  in  the  direction  of  pioneer 


In-com'para'ble 

isn't  an  easy  word  to  say, 
we  must  use  it,  however, 
for  the  virtues  of 


...  A  Delicate  ... 

Whole- Wheat  Food 

without  the  objections  of 
Oatmeal — does  not  over¬ 
heat  the  blood  or  irritate 
the  stomach.  Healthfully 
and  quickly  prepared. 

Makes  Muscle,  Bone  and 
Nerves.  The  right  food 
tor  all.  Ask  your  Grocer 
to  let  you  read  the 
wrapper — much  that  you 
ought  to  know  on  it. 

Franklin  Mills  Co.  Lockport,  N.  Y, 


Quick 


No  time  lost  with 

WHITMAN’S 

INSTANTANEOUS 

QO  ^  CHOCOLATE. 

MTastp,  flavor  and  qnal- 
best.  Put  up^ 

iiH|  I  8'^  pound  and  half*^ 

,  W  8.Sof«.I(fr.«.  Pkilid«l>llla.j 


Don't  take  substitutes  to 
save  a  few  pennies.  It  won't 
pay  yon.  Always  insist  on 
HIRES  Rootbeer. 

M&deanly  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  2te.  package  makes  5  galloa*.  Sold  eyerjwhere. 
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KODAK  VALUES 

ARE 

REAL  VALUES. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  list  prices.  Lists  that 
are  made  to  sell  from — and  lists  that  are  made 
to  give  discounts  from.  Our  catalogue  list  is  the 
net  retail  price  and  no  dealer  is  allowed  to  sell 

POCKET  KODAKS, 
BULLS-EYES, 

BULLET  CAMERAS  or 
TRANSPARENT  FILM 
at  less  than  such  published  prices. 

Discounts  may  be  tempting,  but  when  you 
buy  a  camera  at  10  per  cent,  off,  how  do  you 
know  that  the  purchaser  before  you  did  not  get 
20  off,  and  that  the  next  one  after  you  will  not 
get  25  ?  Kodak  purchasers  all  get  the  bottom 
price  and  every  one  of  them  is  sure  that  his 
neighbor  got  no  better  bargain  than  he. 

KODAK  VALUES  ARE  STANDARD 
VALUES-REAL  VALUES. 

Only  good  cameras  can  sell  at  list.  The 
best  cameras  sell  only  at  list. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

£ook  o/  Kodaks  Fret.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  “GEYSER”  A 
HOT  APPLIANCE  M 

Saves  Ufe  and  Suffering. 

At  Druggists  or  z/X 

THE  HOT  APPLIANCES  CO.,  [ I 
26  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  1131 — 


Throw  away  the  cold,  clammy  poultices,  wet 
cloths,  hot  water  hags,  etc.  They  commence  to 
grow  cold  as  soon  as  applied,  and  therefore  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  Geyser  Hot  Appliance  automatically 
supplies  heat  to  any  degree,  uniform  or  gradually 
increasing,  to  any  part  of  the  body,  producing  re" 
suits  never  before  attained.  Giving  immediate  re¬ 
lief  and  effecting  cures  in  the  following  ailments, 
where  all  former  methods  have  failed,  viz. :  pneu¬ 
monia,  pleurisy,  neuralgia,  sore  throat,  grippei 
cramps,  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  bowels  or 
kidneys,  backache,  carbuncles,  and  all  other  ail¬ 
ments  when  heat  (wet  or  dry)  is  required. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  hospitals  and  sanitariums 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  medical  profession. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOI 


ALSO  n  BTBU?. 


ISpecl&Uv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb-  5 
rltlea  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s  S 
KvU),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Constl-  j 
tutlonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for  5 
stimulating  and  regulating  Its  periodic  course.  S 
lYonc  genuine  unless  signed  "  BUANCARD.”  5 
S.  FoDOERA  &  Co.,  N.  Y„  and  all  Druggists.  s 

inn  CARDS  or  ENVKl.OPES  elegantly  printed,  only  lOc., 
lUU  post-paid.  Address,  FKKK  I'KKSS,  Sandoval,  Ills. 

WORN-OUT  BUSINESS  MEN. 

FINANCIAL  VICTORS-PHYSICAL  WRKCKS.  Cured  by 
the  animal  extracts.  Free  advice  and  literature. 
Washington  Chemical  Co.,  Wash’n,  D.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  ir  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  rr 
temooral  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evaneelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


work  in  the  South,  planting  schools,  then 
penetrating  darker  regions  with  the  same 
quest.  After  seventeen  years  of  service  for 
Christ  she  has  much  of  the  joy  of  the  seed- 
sowing  of  former  years  in  grateful  returns 
through  letters  and  financial  aid  of  her  pres¬ 
ent  faith  work.  Looking  back  to  the  first 
school  gathered  at  White  Hall,  near  Concord, 
'for  which  Mr.  White  bad  prayed  twenty 
years,  one  of  the  early  fruits  of  this  Gospel 
and  temperance  mission  was  a  man  who  bad 
taught  seven  sons  to  drink  and  gamble;  be 
compelled  his  sons  to  frequent  saloons.  He 
became  a  temperance  man  and  a  Christian, 
continuing  faithful  to  old  age.  His  recent 
death  was  triumphant.  Miss  Ufford  was  sent 
for  and  welcomed  by  the  widow,  who  threw 
her  arms  around  her  neck,  saying:  “I  am  so 
grateful  to  you  for  teaching  my  man  the  way 
to  heaven.”  The  granddaughter  of  this  man 
was  a  pupil  in  one  of  our  schools,  then  a 
teacher,  and  will  soon  enter  the  Henry  Ken¬ 
dall  College  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory. 

Mrs.  Finks  asked  if  the  home  referred  to 
was  that  of  which  chickens  had  the  entree, 
hopping  upon  the  beds  and  table  at  will ;  it 
was  even  so,  but  the  man  with  a  clean  heart 
whitewashed  the  inside  of  bis  cabin,  and  it 
grew  into  keeping  with  tbeTenewed  inmate! 

We  were  told  of  a  pupil  who  was  soon  to 
graduate  as  a  trained  nurse  from  the  Hospital 
in  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Wiles  of  Manti,  Utah,  bad  received 
with  sorrow  the  order  to  close  her  school  be¬ 
cause  of  a  depleted  treasury.  She  could  only 
pray  that  this  decision  might  be  overruled 
and  help  come  to  this  needy  community  in 
some  way.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  attended  the  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga, 
that  Dr.  Wishard  rose  one  Sabbath  afternoon, 
saying  that  the  audience  bad  come  to  attend 
a  funeral,  the  closing  of  the  schools  in  Utah. 
The  Lord  so  touched  the  hearts  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  that  $500  were  given  to  continue  the 
Manti  school  another  year.  When  the  good 
news  reached  Miss  Wiles,  she  could  only  com¬ 
pare  her  experience  to  that  described  in  a 
school  reader,  and  entitled,  “A  Hunt  for  Wild 
Bees.”  When  the  branches  were  cut  down  in 
which  the  bees  bad  swarmed,  they  were 
“stupifled,”  and  so  was  she,  “almost.”  A 
little  fellow  who  bad  been  taken  out  of  the 
mission  and  sent  to  the  public  school,  broke 
his  leg.  When  the  teacher  visited  him  his 
mother  remarked:  “If  be  had  stayed  in  your 
school  he  wouldn’t  have  broken  his  leg.” 

One  girl  thought  that  she  could  not  walk  to 
Sunday  services,  her  home  was  so  far  away ; 
she  now  comes  twice  to  Sunday-school  and 
attends  almost  every  service.  When  one  was 
converted  and  stood  up  alone  to  confess 
Christ,  a  companion  remarked,  “It  was  not 
right  for  her  to  stand  there  alone.  I  ought  to 
stand  beside  her.”  This  Christian  girl  is 
teaching  Sunday  school  in  a  rough  mining 
region  and  trying  there  to  serve  Christ.  A 
pupil  who  attends  the  Mormon  Sunday  school 
brought  this  question,  “Are  there  more  gods 
than  ons?”  wishing  to  know  how  to  answer 
it.  Dr.  Wishard  thought  that  there  were 
twenty  two  texts  bearing  upon  this  question. 
She  took  them  to  the  school,  but  was  told  to 
leave  the  matter  for  the  present.  They 
are  accustomed  thus  to  waive  undesirable 
truths.  At  the  noon  meeting  Miss  Wiles  re¬ 
quested  prayer  for  direction  in  her  reply  to  a 
pupil  who  had  written:  “I  do  not  know  how 
to  pray;  will  you  teach  me  how?”  H.  E.  B. 

For  Heavy,  Slusgish  Feeling, 

Use  Hnrsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  produces  healthy  activity  of  weak  or  disordered 
.stomachs  that  need  stimulatiug,  and  acts  as  a  tonic 
on  nerves  and  brain. 


Seaside  and  Country 

Gowns  need 

Duxbak 

wmm  VELVETEEN 


^  BINDIa’Q 

on  their  skirt  edg^es.  It  is  rain¬ 
proof,  sheds  water  and  never 
turns  grey. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  w'e  will. 

Samples  showing  libels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

“  Home  Dressmaking:  Made  Easy,"  a  new  book  by 
Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
sent  for  25c..  postage  paid. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


Pride 


A  DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE... 

REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

Cases,  100  Pints,  ...  $10.00 

“  50  Quarts  ....  7.50 

For  circulars,  address 

SARATOGA  VICHY  SPRINGS  CO. 

Saratoga  Springs,  X.  V 


UflUTCn  competent  Clnb  Agents 
IT  All  I  LU  (Women,  Men,  Girls  or 
Bovs)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  to 

fet  orders  lor  our  ceiebrated  goods. 
.ibekal  Terms;  Good  Incomes. 
Bio  Presents  with  every  sale,  (^od 
Teas  and  C  dees,  25c.  pel  pound. 
Send  this  ad. .  ..'d  16c.  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  )4-Ponn'1  Best  Im¬ 
ported  Tea.  anv  kind,  and  full  particulars.  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  289. 
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BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

Tbe  Family  Waah  Blue.  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

For  AaIo  by  Grocern. 

D.S.  WILTBERQER,  233  N.  26  St.,  Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  it  getting  thin— lessening  In  volume?  If  so.  I  can  help 
yon  If  totally  bald, do  not  write.  Select  family  patronage 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stami>ed  envelope  to 

Miss  Rachel  T.  Wvatt,  Centtevllle,  Mass. 


WALK 


It’s  oany  if  >oa  have 
AwC'orii  Salve  l^c.  box. 
Yonr  dragRi^t  <»r  by  mail. 
«1AM'  (IIKMICAL  CO., 
SOo  Cherry  ^1.,  Flilla. 
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DO  PEOPLE  SING  HYMNS  OR  TUNES  1 

We  have  been  greatly  interested,  during  the 
last  few  months,  in  noticing  the  inattention 
with  which  many  people  sing  hymns.  Our 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  matter  by  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  congregational  sing 
ing,  who  made  the  assertion  that  people  do 
not  sing  the  hymns,  but  the  tunes. 

A  few  months*  observation  has  shown  us 
that  our  friend  is  substantially  correct.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  singing  of  a  hymn  there  may  be 
noticed,  on  almost  any  face  in  a  congrega 
tion,  a  sort  of  far  away  look,  which  is  a  sign 
of  inattention  to  something.  Watching  the 
individual  will  reveal  the  fact  that  many 
words  are  missed,  but,  if  be  sings  at  all,  the 
tune  will  be  carried  through  without  a  break. 

Notice  a  party  of  friends  “singing  hymns'* 
Sunday  night  I  How  many  times  will  it  be 
said,  “Tbat*s  a  pretty  tune,  let*e  sing  another 
verse”?  The  words  seem  to  be  simply  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  singing  a  tune. 

One  rather  striking  illustration  of  this  point 
occurred  in  a  well  known  school  foi  young 
ladies,  where  the  custom  is  for  the  seven 
hundred  students  to  enter  chapel  singing  a 
processional  The  tune  was  a  favorite  one, 
and  it  was  sung  with  vigor.  Our  eyes  bap 
pened  to  rest  on  three  young  ladies,  who  were 
singing  with  apparent  enthusiasm,  but  who 
presently  began  to  examine  a  piece  of  jewelry 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  them  ;  but  while 
so  occupied  they  continued  to  sing,  save  when 
one  of  them  interrupted  the  hymn  to  whisper 
something  to  her  singing  neighbors,  after 
which  her  own  singing  would  be  resumed. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited  to  illustrate 
the  point,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  carelessness  about  this 
matter  among  our  congregations.  This  is  un 
fortunate,  for  the  hymn  is  the  principal  thing, 
and  the  tune  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mind. 

The  organist  can  exert  a  powerful  influence 
against  this  tendency  by  carefully  following 
the  words  as  they  are  sung,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  judicious  and  discriminating  taste, 
use  his  instrument  to  express  the  general  sent! 
ment  of  the  text. 

We  say  general  sentiment,  for  nothing  is  so 
utterly  ridiculous  as  to  hear  an  organist  at 
tempt  to  portray  every  word  in  the  hymn,  or 
as  many  as  possible— putting  his  foot  on  two 
or  three  pedals  for  the  word  terror,  thunder, 
or  bell ;  full  organ  for  glory  ;  and  soft  stops 
for  the  word  death,  etc.  Certain  hymnals  are 
published  with  “expression  marks”  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation,  which  in  many  cases 
are  extremely  ridiculous.  These  need  little  or 
no  attention ;  but  if  an  organist  will  try  to 
express  the  general  emotional  sentiment  by  an 
intelligent  use  of  loud  or  soft  stops  and  other 
means  he  can  do  much  to  impress  upon  the 
careless  singer  in  the  pews  the  sentiment  of 
what  is  being  sung. 


GCILMANl’S  SECOND  VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Guilmant,  the  emi¬ 
nent  French  organist,  will  make  bis  second 
visit  to  this  country  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Uis  influence  was  great  on  the  taste  of 
our  people  upon  his  first  visit,  and  on  bis 
second  visit  he  may  confidently  count  on  a 
warm  welcome  from  American  organists  and 
music  lovers  He  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
model  by  all  who  hear  him,  and  we  trust  it 
may  revive  the  interest  in  orgin  music  which 
just  now  seems  on  the  wane. 


THE  AUBURN  MUSICAL  CONTENTION. 

Eight  anunal  meetings  are  now  to  be  put 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers*  Association,  and  the  Society 
is  rapidly  passing  into  the  ranks  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  service  of  good  musical  art  in  the 
United  States.  The  eighth  meeting  took  place 
in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  last  week,  and  covered 
three  days  and  evenings,  which  were  devoted 
to  a  continuous  series  of  programs,  embracing 
many  interesting  features.  The  President, 
Hr.  Cbarlee  H.  Morse  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  was,  unfortunately,  prevented  from 
attending,  but  bis  address  was  read  and 
proved  lo  be  replete  with  valuable  suggestions, 
some  of  which  ought  to  be  heeded  by  musi 
cians  generally,  without  reference  to  any  par 
ticular  State  or  association. 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Morse  says,  that  a 
great  musical  lack  in  this  country  is  that  of 
competent  choral  societies  to  perform  the 
works  of  native  and  foreign  composers  In 
England  there  is  such  a  society  in  every  town 
or  village  of  considerable  size.  In  this  coun 
try,  although  good  soloists  and  individual 
musicians  are  numerous,  there  are  few  good 
choirs  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  and  good 
choral  clubs  are  rare  indeed.  It  is  the  choir 
masters  and  music  teachers  who  must  remedy 
this  evil  and  supply  this  deficiency,  and  it  is 
such  societies  as  the  one  recently  in  conven¬ 
tion  at  Auburn  which  bring  the  musical  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  community  together  in  deliberation 
for  the  beet  interests  of  the  cause  and  spur 
them  on  to  action  toward  the  desired  ends. 

The  newly-electcd  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith  of  the  South  Reformed 
Church,  New  York  City,  is  unusually  well  en 
dowed  with  the  qualities  of  successful  leader¬ 
ship,  and  it  should,  and  doubtless  will,  be 
his  ambition  to  develop  a  still  greater  and 
more  general  enthusiasm  among  the  New 
York  State  musicians,  and  to  incite  the  mem¬ 
bers  ( f  the  Association  to  renewed  endeavors 


FIVE  PART  ANTHEMS. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Allen  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  ad¬ 
vocating  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
English  madrigal  writers  and  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  church  composers,  of  writing  music 
in  five  parts  or  more. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  five  part 
writing,  particularly  with  baritone  and  bass 
voices.  It  furnishes  a  chance  for  solo  singinj^ 
with  quartette  accompaniment,  and  gives  a 
richness  to  the  full  harmony  that  is  lacking 
in  the  quartette.  The  matter  of  expense- 
seems  to  be  the  principal  objection,  to  which 
ought  to  be  added  the  additional  work  of  the 
choirmaster  in  arranging  the  usual  quartette 
anthem  for  the  extra  voice.  In  chorus  choirs 
the  experiment  can  be  tried  without  trouble, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  results  will  satisfy 
expectations. 


SI0,000  IN  PRIZES 

OFFERED  TO 

AMERICAN  CHOIRS 


R.  Marriner  Floyd,  the  President  of  the  re-organ¬ 
ized  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  offers  a  schedule 
of  prizes,  aggregating  fl0,000  in  value,  to  American 
Choirs,  under  conditions 
which  will  be  found  pro¬ 
motive  of  the  best  interests- 
of  worship-music  in  this 
country. 

The  Boston  Conserva¬ 
tory  (founded  by  Julius 
Eichberg  in  1867)  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  for  thorough 
and  true  musicianship, 
and  this  unparalleled  offer 
will  still  further  identify 
the  Conservatory  with  the  best  musical  culture. 

Over  Fifty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  these 
prizes.  For  particulars,  address 

Mr.  R.  MARRINER  FLOYD, 


for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  It  is  the 
natural  tendency  in  such  associations  for  the 
initid  enthusiasm  and  ardor  to  diminish  as 
time  gees  on  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
wears  off,  and  the  decreasing  attendance  of 
the  members  during  the  last  few  years  is  a 
manifestation  of  this  tendency  which  ought 
to  be  vigorously  fought  against  by  the  lead 
era  The  establishment  of  choral  societies 
will  be  a  valuable  stimulus,  if  they  are  under 
competent  and  persevering  directors;  and  still 
more  valuable  will  he  an  earnest  and  general 
effort  on  the  part  of  choirmasters  to  improve 
the  choirs  under  their  charge.  The  poor 
work  done  by  choirs  is  usually  due,  in  the 
main,  to  insufficient  training  by  the  choir¬ 
master,  rather  than  to  inferior  musical 
material  or  incompetency  among  the  singers. 

At  Auburn  excellent  essays  were  read  by 
Prof.  Gow  of  Vassar  College,  Dr.  H.  G. 
Hancbett,  Frank  Damrosch,  Parley  Dunn 
Aldrich,  and  others;  but  none  of  the  subjects 
related  to  church  music  The  musical  pro¬ 
grams  were  many,  varied,  and  interesting, 
introducing  several  new  compositions  by  New 
York  composers. 

Musical  cooperation  is  fruitful  of  good  re¬ 
sults  only  when  directed  by  essentially  good 
musicians.  There  has  been  already  too  much 
cooperation  of  inferior  musicians,  blindly,  if 
not  intentionally,  leading  the  public  down¬ 
ward  and  degrading  the  art.  The  lamentable 
spread  of  “jingleism"  in  church  music  is 
largely  due  to  cooperation  of  this  sort.  But 
the  cause  of  good  church  music  has  a  right 
to  expect  and  count  upon  much  assistance 
from  the  influence  for  good  exerted  by  such 
bodies  as  the  New  York  State  Music  Teachers* 
Association. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Corretpondsnee  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

Hook  &  Hastings  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Church  Music  Department 

OF  THE 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music 


OFFERS  A  COURSE  IN  CHOIR  TRAINING, 

AND  THE 

SELECTION  AND  RENDITION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC, 


BEGINNING  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Proerams  and  daGe  will  be  sent  on  appUcation. 


JOHN  CORNELIUS  GRIQGS, 

21  East  Uth  St.,  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOB  COMPLETE  OATAIOOUE  OF  COLLEGE  WORK. 


A  PARLOR  ORCHESTRA. 

THE  REGINA  MUSIC  BOX 

Plays  Thon.snda  of  Tunes  on  a  Steel  Comb,  auu  ..r  gQp. 
passes  the  flnest  Swiss  music  box  made  In  quamj  u.  tone. 

Musical  people  wonder  at  its 
brilliancy  of  tone  and  artistic  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  unrivalled  as  a  social 
entertainer.  Never  needs  tunlnn, 
is  always  ready  to  play,  and  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


Plays  all  tbe  Latest  Music 


and  furnishes  music  for  your 
every  mood.  Nothtna  about  it  to 
Bet  out  of  order  and  the  tiincf 
discs  beina  of  metal  are  Indeotmc- 
tlble.  These  bozesrun  from  10  to  30 
minutes  with  each  wlndina.  The  cases  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental  and  will  prove  a  handsome  addition  to  any  room. 
The  prices  place  these  boxes  within  reach  of  all  lovers  of 
Bood  music.  BOXES  FROM  B14  TO  tlUO.  Send  for 
handsome  illustrated  cstalogue. 

Regina  Music  Box  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 

Gospel  Hymns,  1  to  6,  for  Devotional  Meetings.  Excelsior 
Music  Edition.  739  Hymns.  S7h  per  lUO. 

Gospel  Choir  No.  2.  $40  per  100. 

HlBhest  Praise,  for  the  Sabbath  School.  $30  per  100. 
Christian  Endenvor  Hymns.  $30  per  100. 


THF  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 
9th  St.,  New  York,  215  Wabash  Ave., 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avehae,  New  York. 


HENBY  M.  FIELD,  D.D,,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Tkrms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  portage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Aix  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New'  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poiit-nfflce  at  New  Vnrk  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Mi-sions, 

Church  Erection.  -  .  . 

Education,  -  .  -  . 

Pubiicstion  nnd  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen. 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
-  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


-  .516  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
30  Moutauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

KSTABL'SHEI)  IX  PHILADELPHIA.  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  d.-stltute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre- 
semting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
2276  new  schools  started  in  1885;  also  180  frontier  churches  from 
schools  I  revlously  establl  died  72  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  J2.'>  00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  .Study  nnd  a  library.  6800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

^ommonlv  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
S^upports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches.  ISS 
Charlton  St.,  near  HuUsor  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largelv  attt  n  led  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  bas  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A,  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world  :  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  Yort, ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Ihiblisbes  the  Sailors' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  fYiend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Ei.wkll,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.I).,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  Inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 


Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Indnstrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass, 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

166  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chlliren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  >•  ho  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  liecanse  of  toe  House  of  Industry. 

During  Ur  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse 
Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
tolly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8;30  to4;30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
S  P.M.  Day-schooli-,  9  to  11:40  A. M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P.  M.  except 
Satni  day;  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:411  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jksup,  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp  Treas.; 
OicoROB  F.  Betts,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt 
Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  aak  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  S3d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  igaged  in  producing  and  dissemin- 
atfhg  evangeilral  CLrlstfan  literature  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  paollcations, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  intb  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  thronghont  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
’agacles,  for  which  it  earnestly  appe^.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

THE  “ADIRONDACK,” 

the  new  million  doll-ir  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson,  makes  a  veritable  new  departure  in 
construction  aud  in  equipment.  This  new 
steamer  is  a  superb  product  of  marine  arohi 
tecture.  Her  400  luxurious  staterooms  and 
10  exquisite  bridal  chambers  in  white  ma¬ 
hogany,  are  most  tasteful  creations  of  the 
artist’s  conception.  Those  who  desire  to  see 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  steamboats 
in  the  world,  should  make  a  trip  on  the  new 
steamer  Adirondack  of  the  People’s  Line, 
on  the  old  historic  Hudson.  She  has  over 
2,000  incandescent  lights.  Her  length  is  412 
feet,  being  nearly  one-twelfth  of  a  mile;  she 
is  90  feet  in  width,  and  has  nearly  400  state¬ 
rooms,  with  enameled  iron  bedsteads,  thus 
doing  away  with  old  style  berths.  The  dining 
saloon  is  constructed  on  a  plan  entirely  new, 
and  is  a  striking  innovation  on  the  former 
methods,  being  located  on  the  main  deck. 
The  Adirondack  was  built  by  John  Englis 
and  Son,  the  most  noted  and  skillful  steam 
boat  builders  of  the  present  age,  and  is  the 
ninetieth  steamboat  built  by  that  firm.  Mar- 
celluB  R.  Waters,  the  widely-known  Passenger 
Agent  at  Albany,  will  furnish  all  needed  in¬ 
formation. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE. 

’Summer  life  bas  begun  at  Chautauqua,  and 
hundreds  are  fiocking  to  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  lake  which  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  highest  navigable  body  of  water  on 
the  globe. 

To  leave  New  York  in  the  evening  and  be 
at  Chautauqua  Lake  for  breakfast,  is  some¬ 
thing  new.  This  is  possible,  however,  by  the 
improved  train  service  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 
Here  it  is:  Leave  New  York,  Chambers  Sreet, 
7.30  P.M.  ;  Twenty -third  Street,  five  minutes 
earlier;  arrive  Lakewood  (Lake  Chautauqua 
station)  7  04  A. M.,  central  time.  This  is  a 
solid  vestibuled  train  and  runs  through  to 
Cleveland,  where  it  arrives  at  1.15  P.M. 
Three  other  trains  leave  New  York  daily  for 
Chautauqua  Lake  points  via  the  Erie,  all  of 
them  fast  More  can  be  learned  of  them  by 
application  at  401  Broadway,  Chambers  Street 
Station,  Twenty-third  Street  Station,  333  Ful 
ton  Street,  Brooklyn,  D  I.  Roberts,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York. 


Washington.  D.  C.,  June  14, 1887. 

The  sample  of  Freligh’s  Tonic  I  used  in  a 
case  of  nervous  headache,  in  my  own  family, 
with  results  astonishing  both  to  the  patient 
and  myseir,  producing  immediate  relief. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  L  McLain,  M.D. 

Every  reader  can  secure  a  sample  bottle  who 
mentions  The  Evangelist  and  sends  25  cents  to 
I.  O.  Woodruff  and  Company,  108  Fulton  St. 
New  York. 

Z  The  “Geyser”  Hot  Appliance  is  a  new  reve¬ 
lation  in  the  treatment  of  invalids.  No  need 
of  building  fires  at  night.  No  more  cold, 
clammy  poultices,  or  wringing  out  wet  cloths. 
The  patient  need  never  be  disturbed  or  chilled 
in  renewing  hot  applications.  The  apparatus 
can  be  ready  for  use  in  three  minutes,  and  a 
child  can  operate  it.  Mention  The  Evangelist 
when  writing  for  information.  Address  Hot 
Appliances  Company,  26  Courtlandt  St.,  New 
York. 


WOODLAWN  CEMflTEKY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24t,b  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  desigaain  granite,  marble  and  stone 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illnstrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED— bya  man.  work  immediately :  experienced 
at  grocery  bnsinejs.  railrosdini;.  Would  do  any¬ 
thing.  1448  Renwic'ik  Street,  Phlladeipbla. 


WANTED  —  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.  (Ladies 
and  Gents)  Salary  and  Commission.  Only  part 
of  time  required.  INVESTOR,  Room  30-31,  17  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  Fraternal  Auxiliary  of 
Onod-uitU  Chapel. — This  chapel,  situated  on  Fifty- 
first  street,  a  short  distance  east  of  Third  Avenue, 
has  but  an  humble  appearance,  but  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  city.  That  church  is  the  Madison 
Avenue  Church  at  Fifty-third  street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  whose  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Chas.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  D.D.  It  was  some  time  in  February  of  this 
year  that  the  new  society  of  which  we  are  to  speak 
was  started.  It  is  composed  of  young  men,  who  in 
all  cases  must  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  chapel.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  improve  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
social  condition  of  its  members.  This  object  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  name,  “The  F’raternal  Auxiliary,” 
which  the  young  men  have  adopted.  'The  chapel 
aims  to  be  comprehensive  in  its  plan  and  work,  and 
the  members  of  the  new  society  endeavor  to  attract 
your  g  men  to  the  chapel  ana  hold  them  there  by 
inducing  them  to  take  part  in  its  good  work.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  present  members,  as  soon  as 
they  can  secure  sufficient  funds,  to  establish  a  gym- 
naMum,  a  bowling  alley,  baths  and  a  library.  Later 
on  they  have  planne  l  to  provide  courses  of  study 
which  will  not  only  interest  the  members  in  liter¬ 
ary  subjects,  but  will  also  fit  them  for  business  pur¬ 
suits,  and  give  opportunity  for  cnItivHting  tneir 
musical  talent.  This  society  has  adopted  many  of 
the  features  of  the  well  known  men’s  societies,  such 
as  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  A.ssociatioa  and  the 
Andrew  and  Philip,  as  well  as  of  the  social  and  ben¬ 
eficial  lodges.  There  is  a  committee  with  authority 
to  watch  over  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide  for  the 
sick.  These  features,  directly  connected  as  they  are 
with  church  life  and  work,  are  an  advance  on  tlie 
unsocial  life  and  atmosphere  of  many  of  our  chur¬ 
ches.  A  F'kiend  of  the  Ch.\pf.l. 

Chittesango.— Last  Sunday  was  the  anniversary 
at  this  church,  it  being  two  years  the  first  of  this 
month  since  the  present  pastorate  began.  At  the 
morning  services  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Grant  Per¬ 
son,  preached  an  anniversary  .sermon  from  1  Samuel, 
vii.  12.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  gave  some 
figures  which  in  a  measure  show  the  extent  of  the 
two  years’  work.  There  have  been  73  additions  to 
the  church.  Baptism  has  been  administered  to  62 

Eersous— 25  adults  and  37  children.  The  church 
as  raised  #4320,  of  which  1620  went  to  benevolence. 
To  show  the  increase  in  attendance  upon  the  servi¬ 
ces,  some  figures  from  the  Sunday-school  record 
were  quoted.  The  average  attendance  in  1885  was 
20  more  than  in  1884,  and  in  1888  has  been  ’20  more 
than  in  ’85.  The  Roll  of  Honor  containing  names 
not  having  lost  a  Sabbath  in  the  year  was  ’22  in  1884, 
28  in  188.5,  and  over  40  so  far  this  year,  of  whom  20 
are  ailults  in  the  pastor’s  Bible  class.  The  pastor 
has  preached  174  sermons  in  his  own  pulpit  and  14 
in  other  pulpits;  has  attended  16  funeral.s  perforined 
6  marriages,  and  made  1.500  pastoral  calls.  With 
such  evidence  of  God’s  help  in  the  past,  could  the 
church  fail  to  look  into  the  future  with  courage  and 
trust  t* 

Moxticello,  W.ampsville,  etc.— Vacant  pulpits 
have  been  supplied  lately  as  follows:  Monticello  by 
the  Rev.  John  P.  Scott,  D.D.;  Wampsville  by  the 
Rev.  .J.  Burkhardt;  W  right’s  Corners  by  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Meeker,  Ph.D.;  Lyon’s  Falls  and  Turin  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Spicer,  and  Hector  by  Mr.  L.  R.  F'oster. 

Utic.-v. — Reshjnatlon  of  the  First  Church  pastor. 
—The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Bachman,  D.D.,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  most  of  his  people,  elders  anil  officer’s  in¬ 
cluded,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  to  the  regret  of  all  of 
them,  presented  his  resignation  on  the  7th  inst.  at 
the  close  of  the  July  communion  service.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  now  after  nearly  sixteen  years  of 
successful  labor  in  that  pulpit,  this  decisive  step 
was  not  taken  suddenly  or  without  due  considera¬ 
tion.  "The  following  are  the  grounds  of  his  proposed 
withdrawal  and  removal  to  another  liela:  “Dear 
Friends:  Nearly  sixteen  years  ago  I  accepted  a  call 
to  become  the  pastor  of  this  church.  Since  that 
time  we  have  labored  together  continuously  and 
harmoniously,  in  trying  to  advance  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  and  in  striving  to  secure  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  Under  the  blessing  of  God  some  success 
has  attended  our  efforts,  though  they  have  not  ac¬ 
complished  so  much  as  we  desired  and  hoped. 
Looking  back  upon  these  years  of  our  united  toil,  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  your  kindly  consideration  of 
myself.  You  have  Iieen  charitable  toward  my 
faults,  patient  under  my  failures,  appreciative  of 
iny  best  efforts,  solicitous  respecting  my  welfare, 
sympathetic  in  my  sorrows,  and  often  generous  in 
the  extreme.  These  facts  are  stored  in  my  memory 
and  will  give  me  much  pleasure  as  they  are  recount¬ 
ed  in  the  coming  years.  During  my  pastorate  here 
more  than  one  opportunity  has  been  presented  to  me 
of  laboring  elsewhere.  For  various  reasons  it 
seemed  best  to  pass  them  by  and  to  remain  at  my 
post  here.  WTietber  or  not  this  was  wise  on  my 
part  is  not  now  a  matter  for  consideration.  In  the 
providence  of  God  another  opportunity  hAS  come  to 
me  for  laboring  in  another  parish.  W ithiu  the  past 
ten  days  I  have  received  a  call  from  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Knoxville,  Tenn._  As  repre¬ 
sented  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  it,  and  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  this  church  presents  a  field 
large  in  opportunity  and  full  of  encouragement.  It 
is  within  the  bounds  of  my  native  commonwealth, 
and  in  a  growing  and  important  Southern  city.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  church  I  now  serve,  yet  promises 
sufficient  work  to  gratify  the  sfrongest,  the  most 
active  and  the  most  ambitious.  While  it  offers  me 
a  large  field  of  service,  it  does  not  offer  me  the  flnan- 
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Learn  about  a 
Safe  Investment 

at  six  per  cent  by  send¬ 
ing  for  the  book  published 
by  the 

BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

Not  a  single  dollar  ever 
defaulted,  either  in  princi¬ 
pal  or  interest.  Seventeen 
years  of  uninterrupted 
success  insure  absolute 
safety.  Send  for  the  book. 


BUNNELL 

ENO 

INVESTMENT 
QOMPANY  ; 


Address  Sidney  E.  Morse,  i 
Vice  •  FRUUDEm.  UO 
Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
or  the  general  office.  ! 
Bullitt  Building.  Pbila*  ; 
delphia;  or  Charles 
S.  Hutchinson,  the  ; 
‘•Power8,”Syracu8e,  i 
N.  Y. 


I  WILLIAM  S.  ENO.  President. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE. 
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The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com 
panics,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in 
dustri^,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thouaands  of  Millions,)  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  od 
real  estate,  give  force  to  thia  Official  Endorse 
ment  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  tc 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
yonr  Company  discloses  a  most  eicellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  8.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  Snpt  of  Agencies. 
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cial  compensation  wbich.l  now  receive.  Possibly 
this  fact  may  relieve  me  of  the  criticism  which  is 
often  unjustly  made  upon  ministers,  that  they  us¬ 
ually  hear  and  heed  the  call  which  offers  them  a 
larger  salary.  In  considering  the  call  which  has 
been  placed  before  me,  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not 
leave  this  church  in  any  better  condition  than  it  is 
in  at  pre!>ent,  even  though  I  should  remain  its  pas¬ 
tor  for  a  longer  period.  It  is  iu  peace  and  harmony, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  reasonable  financial  and 
s  liritual  prosperity.  Its  number  of  communicants 
is  larger  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history. 
But  Its  future  will  largely  depend,  not  only  on  the 
spirit  and  policy  wbirb  shall  permeate  and  direct 
it,  hut  upon  the  location  it  snail  occupy.  In  all 
probability  another  pastor,  with  new  ideas  and 
methods,  could  render  the  church  better  service 
than  myself.  And  be  might  be  instrumental  In 
leading  it  out  into  a  more  promising  field,  and  to 
the  adoption  of  more  wise  and  successful  plans  of 
Christian  work.  So  in  view  of  the  call  noA’  under 
my  consideration  and  in  view  of  the  facts  ju.st  stated 
and  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  i  request 
this  church  and  congregation  to  unite  with  me  in 
asking  the  Presby^ry  of  Utica  to  dissolve  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  existing  between  us.  If  such  request 
shall  be  granted,  and  if  agreeable  to  you,  1  would 
like  to  have  lay  resiguatiuu  take  effect  after  the 
third  Sabbath  of  September  next.”  Dr.  Bachman 
came  to  Utica  to  accept  ihe  charge  of  the  First 
Church  in  September,  1880,  hi«  only  previous  pas¬ 
torate  having  lieen  at  Favetteville.  He  was  born  in 
Kingsport,  Tenn..  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  enlisted  as  a  drummer  bay  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Confeilerate  army.  He  was  taken  a  prisoner  at 
Vicksburg  and  spent  some  time  in  confinement 
within  tbe  Union  lines.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
young  Bachniau  came,  in  1866,  to  this  State  and 
entered  Hamilton  College,  from  which  be  graduated 
in  the  class  of  ’71,  and  from  Auburn  Theological 
^minary  three  years  later.  After  six  and  one-half 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Fay¬ 
etteville,  he  was  called  to  his  present  charge.  One 
of  the  Utica  papers  adds  with  regard  to  bis  labors; 
“His  record  during  the  sixteen  years  which  he  has 
spent  in  an  active  life  iu  this  city  is  above  criticism. 
His  life  and  character  have  exemplified  his  teach¬ 
ings.  He  has  been  foremost  in  all  the  great  revival 
movements  in  the  city  and  has  ever  been  identified 
with  the  efforts  for  good  government.  His  sermons 
have  been  sharacierized  for  scholarly  thought  and 
construction  and  for  a  fearless  statement  of  w’hat 
he  himself  believed  to  be  tue  right  on  any  question. 
Personally  Dr.  Bachman  has  met  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  same  dignity  and  courtesy 
which  has  won  him  a  host  of  friends.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  with  genuine  regret  that  Utica  people  gener¬ 
ally,  as  well  as  the  members  of  tbe  First  Church, 
will  learn  of  his  resignation.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Bachman  was  a  severe  lilow,  leaving  him  with  three 
children  dependent  upon  his  care.  To  these  he  has 
since  devoted  the  time  unoccupied  in  his  duties  as 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  oldest  of  these,  Robert 
L.  Bachman,  is  now  in  his  sophomore  year  in  Prince¬ 
ton  College  and  another  son,  Kirke  K.,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elsie  E.,  are  with  their  father  in  this  city. 
When  a  student  at  Auburn  Dr.  Bachman  once  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  of  the  church  to  Mliich  he  hopes  to 
go,  and  twelve  years  ago  a  call  came  from  there 
which  was  declined.  Since  that  time  two  pastors 
have  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  recently  the  call  was 
repeateil  with  greater  urgency.”  Dr.  Bachman  has 
gone  with  his  family  to  Westminster  Park.  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands,  for  a  needed  vacation  until  Aug.  15. 
During  his  absence  the  pulpit  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  William  House  of  Providence,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Reniick  of  (ieiieva.  the  Rev.  Plato  Jones  of  Mat- 
teawan,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Terrett  of  Hamilton  College, 
the  Rev.  William  Albright  of  Boston,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Chicago. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbyteky  OF  West  Jeksey.— The  Rev.  John 
Turner,  on  the  30th  of  .June,  was  at  his  own  request 
releaswl  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Deerfield 
church  bv  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey.  Steps 
were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  church  at  Au¬ 
dubon,  in  Camden  County,  near  Haddonfield.  For 
the  present  Haddonfield  Presbyterian  church  bears 
the  particular  expense  of  this  mission.  The  new 
organization  at  Atlantic  City,  Olivet  Church,  was 
enVolled,  and  an  adjournment  was  agreen  upon  for 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  to  install  the  Rev.  F.  J. 
Miiudy  as  its  pastor.  The  Rev.  .James  Pattison, 
a  foreign  minister  from  Queensland,  Australia, 
having  fulfilled  tbe  reiiuired  conditions,  including 
a  twelve  months’  supply  of  one  of  our  churches 
was  received  as  a  memlier,  and  his  name  enrolled. 
Through  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Sabbath  Observance,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  on  that  subject,  recommending  to  our  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches  that  as  far  as  practicable  tbe  last 
Sabbath  in  October  shall  lie  specially  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  binding  obligation  to  “Remem¬ 
ber  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,”  and  that  we 
earnestly  invite  all  Christians  to  unite  with  us  in 
setting  apart  that  Sabbath  for  special  instruction 
in  tbe  home,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  in  reference  to  tbe  Ixird’s  day. 

Bridgeton.  —  Dedfmtfon.  — After  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  at  its  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  on  the  30th  of  June,  at  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Bridgeton,  the  dedication  of 
the  church  took  place  in  the  evening,  the  five  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastors  of  Bridgeton  giving  addresses  or 
otherwise  assisting  in  the  services.  A  church  was 
organized  at  this  mission  four  years  ago,  and  it  now 
has  sixty  members.  The  building  has  been  remod¬ 
elled,  and  is  now  commodious  and  attractive.  Bar. 
F.  Laird,  a  student  of  theology,  has  tbe  work  in 
chargej  and  has  met  with  considerable  success  in 
gathering  in  tbe  out  of-cburch  people. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  16,  1896. 


its  own  campaigns.  But  it  is  always  subordi¬ 
nate  to  its  own  church,  and  seeks  to  And  out 
and  obey  the  wishes  of  its  own  church  and 
pastor. 

Let  me  here  take  occasion  to  pledge  myself 
to  the  Christian  public,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  in  any  sense  as  a  representative  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  No  united  Society  and 
no  convention,  no  union  and  no  committee  of 
evangelism,  good  citizenship  or  missions, 
shall  legislate  for,  or  seek  to  control,  any 
society  in  the  wide  world. 

Christian  Endeavor  has  proclaimed  the 
banns  once  more  over  these  two  apparently 
dissimilar  ideas— self-government  and  subor¬ 
dination.  It  has  married  these  dissociated 
thoughts,  each  of  which  is  incomplete  with¬ 
out  the  other,  each  of  which  is  puny  and  weak 
without  the  other,  each  of  which  is  comple¬ 
mented  and  supplemented  by  the  other.  It 
has  married  them,  and  has  written  on  the 
lintel  of  their  door:  "  Obedience  and  independ¬ 
ence,  one  and  inseparable.” 

Third.  Again,  our  platform  embraces  patri¬ 
otism  and  humanity.  Patriotism  is  a  name 
that  is  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sine.  It 
needs  to  be  married  to  another  idea— the  idea 
of  humanity.  Tfais  Christian  Endeavor  has 
attempted  to  do. 

By  Christian  Endeavor,  then,  we  marry  the 
too  often  dissociated  ideas,  patriotism  and 
humanity.  Christian  citizenship  and  Chris 
tian  missions,  one  and  inseparable. 

Fourth.  Our  Christian  Endeavor  platform 
once  more  stands  for  organization,  it  stands 
for  spiritual  power.  These  two  great  ideas, 
alas,  have  too  often  been  set  over  against  one 
another.  They  have  been  divorced  and  sun¬ 
dered  far.  Come,  Christian  Endeavor,  thou 
white-robed  peacemaker,  and  pronounce  the 
banns  which  shall  make  organization  and 
spiritual  power  forever  one  ! 

The  Christian  Endeavor  history  of  the  past 
year  is  the  story  of  this  power.  Its  dominant 
note  has  been  ‘'Evangelism.”  “Saved  to  serve” 
has  been  its  motto.  The  “new  Endeavor” 
may  be  summarized  as  the  evangelistic  En¬ 
deavor,  and  wise  evangelism  is  spiritual  power 
applied. 

And  here  is  the  greatest  word,  and  best  of 
all:  Spiritual  power.  “Washington,  ’96”— may 
it  live  in  history  as  the  convention  of  God’s 
energizing  might  in  Christian  Endeavor! 

Secretary  Baer’s  report  is  also  an  able  one, 
eloquent  in  statistics,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  a  brief  summary.  Of  the  States  and 
provinces  that  now  have  each  over  one  thou 
sand  Young  People’s  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  the  Keystone  State  of  Pennsylvania 
still  heads  the  list  with  3,273;  New  York  next, 
2,971;  Ohio,  2,311;  Ontairo  has  now  passed  to 
fourth  place,  with  1,817;  Illinois,  1,802;  In 
diana,  1,352;  Iowa,  1,302. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  numerous 
other  kinds  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
that  are  now  fast  becoming  sturdy  branches 
of  the  mother  tree,  such  as  the  Junior,  the 
Intermediate,  the  Mothers’  and  the  Senior. 

SENIOK  ENDEAVOR. 

Christian  Endeavorers,  as  others,  must  grow 
old  in  years,  although  no  class  keeps  so  young, 
and  like  Oliver  Wendell  Oolmes,  will  be  eighty 
years  young  at  that  age.  This  Convention 
shows,  in  a  marked  manner,  such  maturity. 
Fewer  very  young  people  are  prrsent.  The 
faces  of  the  delegates  show  that  they  are  not 
here  for  sight  seeing  or  fun,  but  mean  busi 
ness.  The  early  morning  prayer  meetings  are 
fully  attended.  They  are  quieter  than  ever 
before,  and  the  people  of  Washington  are 
somewhat  disappointed ;  they  do  not  hear  the 
singing  on  the  streets  and  cars  as  of  old. 
It  may  be  the  broad  streets  and  the  dignity 
of  the  city  have  something  to  do  with  it;  but 


this  is  a  quiet  Convention.  A  request  was 
sent  in  that  the  delegates  should  sing  more  in 
public.  It  seems  to  one  who  has  attended 
such  conventions  as  those  at  New  York  and 
Cleveland  that  there  is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
but  this  may  be  because  of  familiarity.  One 
who  was  attending  his  first  national  conven¬ 
tion  remarked  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Convention  most  impressed  him.  It  is  also 
impossible  to  arouse  ^enthusiasm  in  great 
tents  where  the  people  sit  on  a  level  and  can¬ 
not  see  and  hear  all  that  is  going  on  as  in  an 
amphitheatre.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Prof.  Amos 
R.  Wells  of  the  Golden  Rule  presented  a  very 
important  matter  in  his  address  on 
THE  SENIOR  SOCIETY. 

Those  who  have  been  members  of  the  So 
ciety  twelve,  ten,  or  eight  years,  are  now  that 
much  older,  and  the  younger  will  rely  on 
them  too  much,  preventing  their  own  develop 
ment,  and  they  will  take  the  work  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  younger  members,  which  they 
ought  to  do  The  older  ones  need  harder 
and  more  difficult  work.  The  Church  also 
needs  their  full  time.  They  no  longer  need 
training,  and  should  graduate,  not  away  from 
Christian  Endeavor,  but  into  a  Senior  Society. 

Their  place  is  now  in  the  regular  church 
prayer-meeting,  to  give  it  new  life;  their 
work  is  to  churchify  Christian  Endeavor.  No 
new  machinery  is  needed.  Simply  make  the 
pastor  the  President,  and  meet  for  planning 
work  once  a  month  after  the  prayer-meeting. 
If  the  pastor  wants  — and  what  pastor 
would  not? — it  can  be  made  a  power.  These 
older  members  should  be  the  regulars,  and  no 
longer  cadets. 

This  suggestion  of  Professor  Wells  gives  a 
practical  solution  of  the  question  which  so 
often  is  asked.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
older  members? 

JUNIOR  ENDEAVOR. 

The  Endeavor  work  which  is  becoming 
prominent  and  growing  fastest  at  the  present 
time,  is  that  among  the  Juniors,  whose  socie 
ties  already  number  over  ten  thousand.  In 
some  respects  this  is  more  important  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  future  than  the  regular 
society,  because  it  begins  earliest,  and  sends 
tbe  children  out  already  trained  for  work. 
This  supplements  tbe  Sunday  school,  which 
teaches,  but  does  not  train.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  so  many  do  not  get  far  beyond  the 
primary  department  of  the  Sunday  school. 

No  more  interesting  n)eeting  has  been  held 
than  that  devoted  to  the  Junior  work,  and  so 
great  was  tbe  crowd  that  a  large  overflow 
meeting  was  necessary.  All  the  speeches  were 
bright  an  i  to  tbe  point,  and  that  lecause 
made  mostly  by  women.  Tbe  superintending 
of  this  Society  was  regarded  as  requiring  tbe 
very  best  talent  of  the  Church,  and  affording 
scope  for  the  greatest  ability.  Parents  and 
pastors  should  be  specially  interested  in  this 
Society.  Tbe  religious  papers  have  not  yet 
learned  its  importance  so  as  to  give  it  a  col 
umn  for  the  development  of  its  topic. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  a  Junior 
rally  in  tent  Endeavor,  which  was  one  of 
tbe  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  Conven 
tion.  A  chorus  of  several  hundred  children 
led  tbe  singing.  The  feature  cf  tbe  meeting 
was  the  performance  of  an  exercise,  “The 
Juniors’  Love  of  Country,”  written  and  led  by 
Mrs.  James  L.  Hill  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  topic  for  Friday  was  “Saved  to  Serve.” 
Tbe  sun  came  out,  and  with  it  the  Endeav 
orers  Tent  Williston  rose  up  from  the  ground 
and  was  already  for  tbe  meeting  that  evening. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  give  any  con¬ 
nected  report  of  the  meetings,  but  only  take 
a  snap  shot  here  and  there.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  impossible.  There  were  33  morning  prayer- 


meetings,  21  meetings  in  tbe  afternoon  for  tbe 
different  departments  of  the  work,  9  in  tbe 
evening,  and  in  all,  69  meetings  Friday.  64 
are  marked  out  for  Sunday,  not  counting  tbe 
church  and  Sunday-school  services.  This 
will  give  an  idea  of  tbe  magnitude  of  the 
convention. 

Moderator  Withrow  made  an  able  address  on 
tbe  topic  of  tbe  day.  One  should  seek  to 
become  great  to  serve  a  Grater.  From  small 
beginnings  God  prepares  servants  who  lead 
men.  But  He  doesn’t  need  great  endowments. 
He  uses  those  in  bumble  positions  for  great 
results.  Self-effacing  affection  for  a  personal 
Christ  He  uses  best.  Obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice  in  service.  Abounding  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Leader  overcomes,  and  a  sure 
reward  will  follow. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  our  Mission  Board 
made  a  great  missionary  address  in  another 
tent. 

Dr.  Chapman,  tbe  evangelist  of  Philadelphia 
also  marie  a  deep  impression,  although  there 
was  much  shaking  of  heads  at  what  he 
claimed  to  be  necessary  concerning  a  definite 
and  immediate  enduement  of  tbe  Spirit.  It 
is  doubtful  if  he  should  demand  that  bis  own 
experience  be  made  a  test  for  others. 

Tbe  scene  at  the  tents  Friday  evening  was 
a  grand  one.  While  the  tents  were  full,  hold¬ 
ing,  as  is  claimed,  about  30,000,  crowds,  ten  to 
twenty  deep,  stood  around,  and  the  Mall  also 
was  alive  with  people. 

During  tbe  day  tbe  Endeavorers  visited  in 
great  numbers  the  field  of  our  country’s  dead 
heroes  at  Arlington,  or  the  grave  of  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  we  believe  no  other 
such  sermons  on  good  citizenship  were 
preached  during  tbe  Convention,  able  as 
were  many  of  the  addresses  on  this  subject,  as 
the  silent  voices  of  these  dead  spoke  to  them. 
Citizenship  will  henceforth  mean  more  to 
these  Endeavorers. 

Saturday  tbe  Endeavorers  bad  possession  of 
Washington,  and  no  one  could  doubt  but  that 
they  were  here  in  great  power.  The  city  was 
captured.  The  newspapers  were  the  first  to 
show  tbe  greatness  of  their  coming  and 
"ork.  There  was  a  letting  up  of  the  number 
of  meetings,  although  one  could  find  one  at 
almost  any  hour,  and  more  time  was  devoted 
to  sight-seeing. 

At  five  o’clock  came  the  climax  of  the  Con- 
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Tentlon  at  this  writing,  and  snob  aa  could  be 
witneased  nowhere  elae.  Tbe  Marine  Band  in 
concert  with  tbe  cborua  of  Convontion  aing- 
era,  numbering  4.671,  held  an  open  air  aervice 
on  tbe  Plaza  eaat  of  tbe  Capitol.  No  greater 
crowd  baa  aaaembled  at  an  inauguration,  for 
tbe  atepa  of  tbe  Capitol  and  ita  winga,  and 
tbe  Plaza  and  tbe  lawn,  back  aa  far  aa  one 
could  aee,  were  one  maas  of  people.  Probably 
over  50,000  were  preaent.  It  was  a  sight  of  a 
lifetime,  and  inspiring  beyond  expression. 
One  cannot  picture  it.  And  the  singing  was 
something  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

President  Clark  says  the  spiritual  tone  of 
this  Convention  is  in  excess  of  former  ones. 
Its  power  in  other  respects  can  but  be  mighty, 
and  two  joys  yet  remain.  We  go  to  the  State 
rallys  and  receptions  to  night. 

PRESBYTERIAN  RALEY. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  six  to  seven  thou¬ 
sand  Presbyterians  were  present  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  tbe  largest  of  all  the  denominational 
rallys. 

The  Rev.  R  J.  Service,  D.D.,  of  Detroit, 
presided.  Tbe  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart  of 
Harrisburg  presented  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  last  year  to  confer  with  tbe 
special  Committee  of  tbe  Assembly  on  Young 
People’s  Societies,  and  announced  their  satis¬ 
faction  with  tbe  action  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  S.  W,  Pratt  offered  tbe  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously : 

The  delegates  to  tbe  Fifteenth  International 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  assembled  at 
our  Presbyterian  Rally,  representing  the  5  458 
Young  People’s  Societies  of  Christian  £n 
deavor  and  tbe  2  599  Junior  Societies  of  our 
Church,  would  recognize  gratefully  tbe  action 
of  our  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga  with 
reference  to  Young  People’s  Societies.  We 
heartily  accept  and  thoroughly  endorse  the 
statement  therein  made  as  to  the  relation  of 
our  societies  to  tbe  Church,  and  of  tbe  duties 
and  objects  of  these  organizations. 

Tbe  thanks  of  this  body  were  given  to  tbe 
Committee  for  tbe  faithful  discharge  of  their 
labors. 

Secretary  Baer  spoke  with  pride  of  bis  Pres- 
terian  denomination,  and  would  have  it  do 
more  and  better  work. 

Dr.  Stewart  spoke  on  Our  Church’s  Challenge 
to  us  in  view  of  its  action  with  reference  to 
Young  People’s  Societies,  which  was  to  be 
loyal  to  our  principles  and  ideals,  and  also  to 
those  of  our  Church,  loyal  Pto  astor  and  Ses¬ 
sion. 

Moderator  Withrow  received  an  ovation,  and 
brought  out  tbe  old  blue  flag  of  fast  color 
and  placed  it  in  front.  Christian  Endeavor 
plus  Presbyterianism  could  not  grow  old. 
He  said  Presbyterianism  was  primarily  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  rather  than  of  theology. 
Its  constitution  gave  it  limited  courts  with 
autocracy  in  name.  Its  historical  record 
showed  that  it  was  tbe  flrst  in  this  country  to 
declare  independence.  Its  church  leaders, 
from  Calvin  down,  were  men  to  be  proud  of. 
Its  system  of  doctrine  gives  nerve  and  back 
bone,  and  all  rests  on  tbe  Bible.  This  address 
was  delightful,  as  able,  and  most  pleasantly 
delivered.  Christian  Endeavor  as  viewed 
from  tbe  Moderator’s  Chair  was  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

Dr.  Coyle  of  Oakland  made  the  closing  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  he  would  have  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  in  our  Church  stand  for  widest  fellow¬ 
ship  and  cooperation  with  brethren  of  .other 
names,  enthusiastic  denominational  loyalty, 
and  concentration  for  largest  local  influence. 
No  tramp  or  gad-about  could  be  a  Christian 
Endeavorsr. 

To  crown  all,  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Dr.  Service  was  heartily  adopted,  requesting 
every  Presbyterian  to  show  bis  loyalty  to  his 
church  by  contributing  some  time  during  the 
month  of  November  twenty-five  cents  to  help 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  lift  its  crushing 


debt.  This  would  fhirnisb  $100,000.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  chosen  to  carry  this  into  effect, 
whose  plan  will  be  developed  in  Tbe  Evan 
gelist  in  doe  time. 

The  New  York  Rally  Saturday  night  was 
largely  attended  and  raised  not  a  little  State 
enthusiasm  and  a  resolve  not  to  allow  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  outnumber  us  hereafter.  The 
Junior  work  is  particularly  to  be  pushed. 

SUNDAY  SERVICES. 

We  worshipped  Sunday  with  tbe  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  and  beard  a  grand  sermon  by 
tbe  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 

The  Presbyterian  Missionary  Rally  was  well 
attended,  and  Miss  Catherine  Jones  of  the 
Ladies’  Board,  Dr.  Radcliffe  of  Washington, 
and  tbe  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  presented  different 
aspects  of  tbe  work,  and  Dr.  Service  of  De¬ 
troit  pledged  the  great  audience  to  the  twenty- 
five  cent  offering  to  relieve  tbe  Home  Board, 
to  be  made  tbe  first  week  in  November. 

President  George  S  Burroughs  baa  con¬ 
ducted  daily  meetings  for  Bible  Book  Study, 
the  same  he  gave  at  Chautauqua,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  crowded  audiences 
attended  them  at  8  80  in  the  morning. 


We  are  not  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
tbe  matter  of  singing  except  as  it  strikes  the 
common  ear.  And  we  did  not  get  to  our 
press  seat  until  after  the  opening  song  aer¬ 
vice,  but  the  songs  selected  did  not  always 
seem  to  us  to  be  worthy  in  sentiment  of  the 
great  audience  and  occasion.  At  nearly  every 
meeting  “Scatter  Sunshine  ?  was  sung,  which 
was  worn  out  as  far  back  as  Cleveland.  Not 
once  did  we  hear  any  of  the  good  old  spiritual 
hymns,  such  as  “Rook  of  Ages.”  On  tbe 
other  hand,  tbe  “Holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty,”  sung  at  tbe  great  Captiol  meeting, 
still  rings  in  our  ears.  Not  even  “America* 
made  such  an  impression. 

Every  address  at  the  Convention  which  has 
been  spiritual  or  practical,  has  been  enthusi¬ 
astically  received,  but  tbe  philosophers,  like 
the  college  presidents,  have  spoken  over  the 
beads  of  their  hearers.  Tbe  young  people 
are  hungry  for  spiritual  things  and  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do. 

Monday  morning  was  devoted  to  world  wide 
Endeavor.  A  sensational  incident  was  the 
throwing  of  tbe  United  States  flag  by  Miss 
Leitch  over  Mrs.  Kirkarian  of  Aintab,  saying. 
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W«  will  protect  you.  No  one  welcomes  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  more  heartily  than  the  mission¬ 
aries.  While  different  cities  are  bidding  for 
the  Convention,  the  cry  has  gone  out,  “Lon¬ 
don,  1900.” 

Commander  Booth -Tucker  said  that  India 
will  soon  be  so  Endeavorized  that  it  will  not 
need  help  from  us,  but  will  invite  us  co  hold 
out  International  Convention  there.  He  told 
of  meetings  there  when  six  hundred  sought 
Christ  in  one  day,  and  he  regarded  the  con 
verts  there  equal  to  Christians  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  deepening  spiritual  tone  was  manifest 
Monday  morning  in  the  crowded  tents  and  the 
marked  interest  with  which  the  missionaries 
were  heard,  and  those  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  introduced. 

We  would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  of  the  delightful  rides  about  Wash¬ 
ington  after  N  Hie  and  Beauty,  particularly 
those  to  Arlington  and  The  Soldiers’  Home, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  we  ever  saw.  Wheeler. 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

A  fearful  thing  it  is  when  left  to  itself.  More  and 
more,  continually,  as  years  increase,  do  we  see  it 
justifying  the  estimate  of  Holy  Scripture.  When  we 
are  young  we  believe  that  all  which  men  need  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  walk  in  right  ways,  is  for  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  what  are  right  ways.  They  are 
but  ignorant  and  mistaken,  we  say.  “Come,  let  us 
explain  matters  to  them.  Let  us  show  them  what  is 
for  their  real  profit  and  welfare.”  Well,  we  show 
them;  they  do  nnderstand;  they  know  that  the  ways 

they  are  in  lead  to  destruction  and - ;  they  walk 

resolutely  along  in  them,  choosing  some  present  gain, 
pleasure,  comfort,  to  the  eternal  good  in  which  right 
ways  end. 

There  is  no  disputing  that  wrong  ways,  often  and 
often,  are  more  filled  with  immediate  pleasantness 
and  profit  than  the  narrow  right  way  is.  And  hu¬ 
man  nature  will  have  what  the  muck  rake  gathers 
rather  than  the  crown  for  which  it  must  wait.  So, 
because  of  this  choosing,  the  divine  Spirit  some¬ 
times  forsakes  the  sons  of  men,  and  then — why,  we 
have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  ourselves  and  of  each 
other.  Then  come  the  murderers  and  all  manner  of 
monsters.  When  we  read  of  a  Holmes  or  of  a  Mer¬ 
rill,  let  us  not  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are 
not  such  as  they.  Ono,  no!  let  us  rather  lift  up 
thankful  hearts  to  God  that  He  never  has  left  us  to 
ourselves  and  our  enemy. 

There  is  no  crime  recorded  that  any  one  of  us 
might  not  commit  were  we  left  to  ourselves  and 
deserted  of  God.  Not  that  each  one  of  us  would 
commit  every  crime;  but  ws  should  all  become 
crimiaal.  Great  is  our  need  to  pray  daily,  “Con¬ 
strain  us  to  good;  restrain  us  from  evii.”  True, 
there  are  those  who  do  not  see  these  fearful  liabili¬ 
ties,  but  they  are  not  the  clear  sighted,  the  sincere 
ones;  nor  are  they  the  ones  most  anxious  to  be 
blameless  before  the  Ixird.  They  are  either  shallow 
minded  and  thoughtless,  or  they  justify  themselves 
in  all  their  sins,  having  raised  a  wall  “that  hides 
them  from  themselves,”  and  makes  them  “safe  from 
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their  own  scrutiny.”  Thus  are  they  bliud  and  “dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.”  So,  for  the  present,  they 
are  very  comfortable  in  mind,  troubling  themselves 
little  about  the  state  or  the  fate  of  others.  “Cruel,” 
“unnatural,”  says  the  New  Testament,  they  shall 
be  “in  the  last  days,”  meaning  alarmingly  so;  for, 
in  another  place,  it  says  men's  hearts  shall  fail  them 
for  fear  of  the  woes  coming  upon  the  earth.  In  a 
peaceful  home  where  dwelt  parents,  grandmother, 
and  one  little  child,  all  seemingly  happy  together, 
one  day  recently  a  sudden  diabolic  mood  seized  the 
husband  and  father  and  he  murdered  his  wife  and 
child,  then  killed  himself.  The  wretched  mother, 
who  saw  it  all,  fell  dead  from  the  horror  of  it.  And 
what  wonder  f  Within  the  month  a  father  and  a 
son  each  has  tried  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  a  murder  on 
the  other,  and  the  daily  papers  are  black  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  similar  crimes,  each  seemingly  more  base 
than  those  that  went  before.  Even  here  in  Maine 
crime  seems  to  follow  crime  with  a  rapidity  hardly 
imaginable  in  earlier  years.  The  State  prison  is 
filling  up  with  murderers,  and  of  the  worst  kind — 
murderers  of  fathers,  of  mothers,  and  of  children. 
As  a  daily  paper  of  this  week  remarks,  “natural 
affection  seems  to  be  losing  its  bold  on  the  minds  of 
people,  both  in  the  lower  ranks  and  in  the  higher.” 
“If  I  can  but  get  safe  into  my  grave  without  com¬ 
mitting  some  outbreaking  sin,  ’tis  all  I  have  a  right 
to  expect;  perhaps  not  that,”  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pay- 
son,  one  of  the  ^st  human  beings  that  ever  lived. 
“Why,  Doctor,  will  not  God  preserve  His  own  ?” 
asked  an  astoaished  deacon.  “David  might  hava 
asked  that,”  was  the  gloomy  reply.  Even  so,  none  Is 
safe  till  be  is  in  his  g;rave.  The  possibility  of  some 
horrid  change  coming  upon  us  should  keep  us  each 
one  very  watchful  and  humble,  and  close  to  the 
Master’s  feet.  It  should  also  moderate  our  grief  for 
the  death  of  friends.  For  all  who  He  down  and  die 
with  forehead  unstamped  by  any  shame,  let  us  give 


V/arren  H"  Hayes 
/yCMITECT* 


CHURCH 

PLANS 
Work  Correct 

and  Modern 
Acouttica  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
Referencet  from  • 
'wenty-tive  yeara* 
Practice. 

Ordera  and  con- 
aultation  by  mall 
given  careful  at¬ 
tention. 


A  RFI I 
/A  DbVl»0 

exutor*  m*.  American 

BELL  FOUNDRY  CO.,  NoaTHviLLS.  Mioh 
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THB  UCOBND  ON  YOUB  ISABEL. 

Pasted  on  yonr  pimr.  or  the  wraaner.  is  an  addreee- 
labeL  The  flftnree  after  the  name  on  the  lahei  show  the 
date  to  which  yemr  sabe  rlotion  Is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  labe  Ion  your  paper  and  see  li  anything  Is  due 
ru  ETAxaxuffi.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THHETAxoxmr 

156  Flftn  Avenue,  New  York. 


July  10  1896. 
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Surgical  Operations 


Are  more  likely  to  be  successful 
where,  as  at  the 

t  Steuben  Sanitarium 

HORNELLSVILLE,  N.Y. 
tlie  patient  has  the  advantages  of  a  pre¬ 
paratory  course  of  treatment,  consisting 
of  Baths,  Electricity,  Massage,  Special 
Diet,  etc.,  for  building  up  the  system. 


The  Surgical  Is  entirely  separate  from  the  Med¬ 
ical  Department,  Among  the  consulting  and  house 
staffs  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  the 
state,  and  the  most  Intricate  surgicalwork  is  done. 
Illustrated  booklet  on  application. 

Dr.  J.  E.  walker.  Superintendent. 


POPULAR  PRICES. 

Grand  Union  Hotel 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 


Transient  Rates.  $4  per  day  and  upward.  Special 
Terms  per  week  and  season. 

WOOLLEY  &  OERRANS,  Proprietors. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLE.  PA. 

Addressing  us,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  imitations. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 

SEND  EOB  ILLCSTBATED  CATALOOITE. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


For  health  or  pleasnre.  The  appointments  of  a  Or^t  claas 
hotel;  elevator,  electric  hells,  snn  parlor  and  promenade  on 
the  roof,  and  su.tes  of  rooms  with  baths ;  massage  ;  electricity; 
all  batbs  and  heal'h  appliances;  new  Turkish,  Russian  tnd 
natural  sulphur  water  l>aths;  dry  air,  Saratoga  water,  cro¬ 
quet,  lawn  tennis,  t.llllards,  elegant  wheeling,  etc. 

OPKN  ALL  THK  YEAR. 

Send  for  Ulugtrated  tircular. 


5unnER  HonES . . . 


IN  VERMONT,  AND  ON  THE  6HORB0 

or  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


A  new  illustrated  book,  describing  this  unequalled  summer 
resort  section,  oiTerlng  the  BEST  TABLE  BOARD,  hospitable 
people,  outdoor  plea-nres,  Hslilng,  boiling  or  perfect  rest. 
Climate  and  scenery  unsorpassed.  Prices  from  |5  per  week 
apwarts. 

Mailed  free,  on  receipt  live  cents  postage,  on  application  to 

A  W.  ECCLESTONP.  or  S.  W.  CCnMINOS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.  A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 


Yellowstone 

Park 


Ir  more  and  more  im- 
preasing  itself  upon 
tbe  public,  as  the  years 
go  by,  as  being  tbe 
GREAT  PARK  of  the 


land.  The  strong  featnre  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  man  made  park.  True  enough  man  has  built 
roads  and  bridges  and  hotels  in  order  that  be  may 
see  the  Park,  but  he  has  not  yet  trietl  his  band  at 
constructing  uew-fai^lerl  Geysers,  or  re-adorning  or 
re-sculpturing  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  These  are  as  God  left_  them.  There,  too,  the 
elk,  bear,  deer  and  other  animals,  are  not  enclosed 
in  wire  fences.  They  wander  free  and  unfretted 
withersoever  they  will.  Man’s  handiwork  is  but 
little  seen  and  the  Park  is  the  grander  for  it.  Send 
Chas  S.  Fee,  General  PassenMr  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  six  cents  for  vVonderland  ’9ft,  and 


read  about  the  Park. 


/V  A  RT/vrsf^  Send  for  Book  on  Trentmont, 
Desertptlon  of  Sanntorlnm,  nnd 


Address 

Drs.  W.E.  BROWN  A  SON, 
NOBTH  ADAMS.  MASS. 


SANATORIUM 


'  hanks,  and  address  ourselves  all  the  more  heed- 
fully  to  follow  them  along^be  narrow  way,  blame¬ 
less.  ^nd  especially  Ai^d  we  watch  our  steps 
and  our  hearts  now,  when  Gis  times  are  upon  us 
which  are  trying  all  the  earth.  “Where,  O  where, 
s'lall  we  find  a  place  of  safety  f”  the  timid  cry.  Not 
n  the  earth,  O  friends.  The  day  is  full  of  terrors: 
night:  of  alarms.  The  tumult  waxes  on  every  hand; 
theireis  -but  one  shelter  for  any  of  ns;  let’ us  make 
baste  to  that.  Lord,  let  us  hide  beneath  tbe  shadow 
f  Thy  wings  till  all  these  calamities  be  overpast. 

Augusta  Moore. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 

Maryville  College. — At  the  recent  commence¬ 
ment  Ph.D.  was  conferred  on  Hugh  W.  Sawyer  of 
■'oucil  Bluffs,  Iowa,  of  the  class  of  1871;  D.D.  upon 
tbe  Rev.  William  Henry  Bates  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
•nd  the  Rev,  William  Fonlkes  of  Salina,  Kan.  The 
'..'raduates  acquitted  themselves  well. 

Hobart  College  at  its  recent  commencement  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Hon.  Aza^ 
riah  H.  Sawyer  of  Watertown.  .Judge  Sawyer  will 
'  ear  the  new  honor  gracefully,  for  it  is  worthily 
ind  fittingly  bestowed,  and  his  knowledge  of  juris- 
nrndence  is  supplemented  by  a  general  culture  that 
veil  deserves  academic  recognition.  We  extend  our 
''ongratulations  to  Dr.  Sawyer.  In  these  congratu 
lationsof  the  Syracuse  Post,  The  Evangelist  is  happy 
to  join.  _ 


A  FIELD  PRATER  ROOK. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  notice  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  Lord  is  leading  His  people  to 
manifest  their  increasing  interest  in  the  work  of 
Christian  Missions.  This  incident  is  relaterl  in  a 
recent  work  by  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission.  Beirut,  Syria.  It  aptly  illustrates 
the  increase  in  the  interest  in  Christian  Missions 
within  the  la.st  hundred  years: 

“In  1766  the  subject  of  foreign  missions  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  debated  in  the  Scottish  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  was  regarded  at  that  time  by  that  lep- 
resentative  body  as  hardly  worthy  of  serious  consid¬ 
eration,  ard  the  proposal  was  characterized  as  both 
absurd  and  revolutionary.  At  the  gathering  of  the 
Free  Church  division  of  this  same  body,  in  1886,  the 
Moderator,  the  venerable  Dr.  Somerville,  as  he  took 
the  chair,  announced  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
a  new  prayer  book,  which  he  intended  to  introdme 
and  make  use  of  during  the  session  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  At  the  same  time  he  lifted  before  the  eyes  of 
tbe  audience  one  of  Keith  Johnson’s  pocket  atlases, 
and  as  he  offered  prayer  session  after  session  he  lit¬ 
erally  prayed  through  that  pocket  atlas,  naming  in 
succession  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 
The  impression  of  this  detailed  and  specific  prayer 
for  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  name  was  profound 
and  suggestive,  and  in  harmony  with  the  developed 
missionary  spirit  of  our  age.” 


AMERICAN  RESPECT  FOR  WOMAN. 

The  story  of  the  accident  by  which  it  happened 
that  the  Medical  College  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  finally 
opened  its  doors  to  Miss  Blackwell,  is  of  critical 
moment  in  tbe  history  of  the  progress  which  women 
have  made  in  these  eventful  fifty  years.  It  is  told 
in  a  letter  published  in  1893  by  a  well  known  phys 
ician  of  New  York  who  had  been  one  of  her  fellow- 
students,  and  which  is  republished  in  a  recent  hook: 

The  class,  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students,  was  compost  largely  of  young  men  from 
the  neighboring  towns.  'They  were  rude,  boister¬ 
ous,  and  riotous  beyond  comparison.  During  lec¬ 
tures  it  was  often  impossible  to  hear  tbe  professors, 
owing  to  the  confusion.  Some  weeks  after  the 
course  began,  the  dean  app^red  before  the  class 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand  which,  be  said,  contained 
the  most  extraordinary  request  that  had  ever  been 
made  to  tbe  faculty.  The  letter  was  written  by  a 
phvsician  of  Philadelphia,  who  requested  the  fac¬ 
ulty  to  admit  as  a  student  a  lady  who  was  studying 
mMicinein  his  office.  They  had  decided,  be  said, 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  with 

this  understanding— that  if  any  single  student  ob¬ 
jected  to  her  admission,  a  negative  reply  would  be 
return^.  It  subsequently  appeared  tnat  tbe  fac¬ 
ulty  did  not  intend  to  admit  her,  but  took  this  plan, 
which  they  thought  would  be  a  perfectly  safe  one, 
of  avoiding  the  responsibilit.y  of  a  refusal. 

But  the  affair  assumed  a  ludicrons  aspect  to  the 
class,  and  the  announcement  was  received  with 
uproarious  demonstrotions  of  favor.  At  a  meeting 
which  was  held  in  tbe  evening,  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  speeches  were  made  in  favor  of  admitting  the 
lady,  and  were  enthusiastically  cheered.  The  vote 
was  finally  taken,  with  what  seemed  to  be  one 
unanimous  yell,  “Yea !”  When  the  negative  vote 
was  called,  a  single  voice  was  heard  uttering  a 
timid  “  No.”  The  scene  that  followed  passes  des¬ 
cription.  A  general  rush  was  made  for  the  comer 
of  the  room  vmich  emitted  the  voice,  and  the  recal¬ 
citrant  member  was  only  too  glad  to  acknowledge 
hi«  error,  and  to  record  his  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

Two  weeks  or  more  elapsed,  and,  as  tbe  lady  stu¬ 
dent  did  not  appear,  tbe  incident  of  her  applcation 
was  quite  forgotten,  and  the  class  continued  in  its 
riotous  career.  One  morning,  all  unexpectedly,  a 
lady  enter^  the  lecture  room  with  the  professor: 
she  was  quite  small  of  stature,  plainly  dressed,  ap¬ 
peared  diffident  and  retiring,  but  had  a  firm  and 
aeterminad  expression  of  fate.  Her  entrance  into 
that  b^lam  of  confusion  acted  like  magic  upon  ev¬ 


ery  student.  Eiacb  hurriedly  sought  his  seat,  and 
the  most  absolute  silence  prevailed.  For  the  first 
time  a  lecture  was  given  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
terruption,  and  every  word  could  be  heard  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  if  there  had  been  but  a  singla  person  in 
the  room.  Tbe  sudden  transformation  of  this  class 
from  a  band  of  lawless  desperadoes  to  gentlemen, 
by  the  mere  presence  of  a  lady,  proved  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  in  its  effect.  A  more  oraeny  class  of  medical 
students  was  never  seen  tean  this,  and  it  continued 
to  be  so  to  tbe  end  of  the  term.  ...  In  the  honor 
list  of  the  roll  of  graduates  for  that  year  appears 
the  name  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell. 


TURNER,  MASTER  OF  LANDSCAPE. 

On  the  whole,  the  jwrtraits  of  Turner  in 
after  life  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  or 
convincing.  Turner’s  was  doubtleas  a  baffling 
face,  full  of  character,  which  was  difflcult  to 
seize  without  caricature,  showing  little  of  the 
fine  spirit  and  poetical  feeling  which  were 
displayed  in  bis  works,  and  be  toming  coarser 
and  redder  as  he  advanted  in  life — a  face 
that  rejected  all  attempts  at  ideal'Z;>tion,  at 
least  in  the  hands  of  those  who  tried.  None 
of  the  written  descriptions  of  him  are  very 
attractive.  “A  red,  Jewish  face,  withetaring, 
bluish-gray  eyes,  the  smallest  and  dirtiest 
hands  of  record.  Bis  complexion  was  very 
coarse  and  weather  beaten  ;  his  cuti.-le  that  of 
a  stage  coachman  or  an  old  man  of  war’s 
boatswain”  —  this,  acording  to  Thornbnry, 
was  the  impreision  he  made  on  “less  Jnthuai- 
astio  friends.”  “Turner  has  fine,  intelligent 
eyes,  dark  blue  or  mazarine.”  said  Mr.  Trim¬ 
mer,  his  old  friend,  “  but,  as  it  is  said  of 
Swift’s,  they  were  heavy  rather  than  ani¬ 
mated.”  Leslie  writes:  “There  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  elegant  in  bis  appearance,  full  of  ele¬ 
gance  as  he  was  in  art.  He  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  captain  of  a  rivt-r  steamer  at 
first  sight,  but  tbe  B»oond  would  have  found 
far  more  in  his  face  than  belongs  to  any  ordi¬ 
nary  mind.”  Unfortunately,  no  artist  baa 
recorded  that  “second”  sight.  Mr  Watts,  if 
he  had  tried,  might  have  done  so,  but  who 
else!— From  “Portraits  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,” 
by  Cosmo  Munkbouse,  in  the  July  Scribner’s. 


MOUNTAIN  REST  FOR  WORKING  GIRL8. 

Is  in  Nbaodaken  Notch,  'Western  Catskills,  a  mile  and 
a-half  from  tbe  village  and  railroxi  station,  which  are 
half-way  bet«e“n  Phoenicia  and  Pine  Hill.  A  pretty 
tront  stream  flows  in  front  of  tbe  cottage,  its  private 
bridge  leiding  across  it  to  tbe  public  road,  np  and  down 
which  tbe  mail  stage  passes  dal  y.  The  cottage  is  snr- 
lonnded  by  tbe  mountain'',  and  within  th'ee  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  forest.  The  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  in 
each,  with  sepaiate  beds.  Milk,  butter,  etc.,  are  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  neighboring  farm,  and  fresh  meats  from 
the  village.  References  are  required.  Only  those  re¬ 
ceived  whose  salaries  are  small.  Terms,  three  dollars 
per  week,  paid  weekly.  Excursion  tickets,  by  rail,  at  re- 
dared  rales,  will  be  provided.  Address  Sister  Georgette, 
Sbandaken.  Ulster  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


FOR  OYER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  t*>elr  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  ts  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately,  sold  by  Drnggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  ce-  ta  a  bottle.  Be  anre  end  ask  tor  “Mrs.  Win*- 
tow's  Soothing  <yrnp.'’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

The  Overland  Route— World'e  Pictorial  Line. 

Tax  ONLY  LIN*  West  of  Missouri  River  running  Buffet 
Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 

THE  ORIGINAL  OVERLAND  ROUTE 


It  was  the  Ronte  in  '4ii  I 
It  ts  the  Rente  To-Day,  and 
Will  be  for  All  Time  to  Come? 


FASTEST  TRAIN  TO  THE  WEST, 


“  THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED.” 

CHICAGO  to  HAN  FRANCISCO  dally 


Pnllman  Palace  Sleepers;  Dining  Cars;  Free  RecUnlng 
Chair  Cars ;  Bnffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars. 

For  tickets  and  fall  Information,  call  or  address  any  Union 
Pacific  Agent;  or  E.  L.  Lomax,  Oen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.; 
Omaha.  Neb. 


THE  LANDtTTe  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

By  S.  8.  “OHIO,”  tbe  largest  and  finest  steam  yacht  In  tbe 
world,  leaving  New  York,  June  27th,  1896,  visiting  England, 
Rnssla,  Finland.  Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway  and  tbe  Mid¬ 
night  Sun,  stopping  at  Bodo  to  wltnesss  the  total  eclipse 
tnenst  8th.  I.ectares  on  astronomy  by  Miss  Proctor  and 
itbers.  947,1.00  and  upwards. 

^ropean  Tours  June  6th,  July  1st  and  8tb. 

THE  THOMAS  FUKKION  TOUBIHT  OO. 

1719  Cheatnut  Street,  PhUadelphle. 

LEON  N.  COLLVRK,  N.  B.  Afft. 

300  Washington  St.,  Bnstin,  Mass 
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THE  ETANGKLIST,  July  16,  1896. 


Our  New  Arithmetic: 


3  =  3 


READ  THE  SOLUTION: 

Readers  of  THE  EVANGELIST  cast  a  weekly  glance  “ALL  ROUND  THE 
HORIZON.”  Yes;  but,  Have  you  a  good,  new  Atlas  to  help  you  get  your 
bearings,  and  really  apprehend  what  our  busy  age  is  doing  ? 

w 

Nothing  is  more  essential,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  to  the  times  in  discovery,  politics  and 
sociology,  than  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  Atlas.  Some  one  has  well  said :  that,  “  next  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Dictionary,  a  good  Atlas  is  the  necessary  volume.” 

Every  issue  of  The  Evangelist  might  well  be  read  with  an  Atlas  at  one’s  elbow.  Glance 
^  through  this  week’s  number  and  try  to  locate  and  describe  the  various  natural  features,  countries, 
towns,  etc.,  mentioned.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  imperfect  is  your  knowledge,  and  if 
you  will  then  avail  yourself  of  the  help  of  maps  you  will  recognize,  as  never  before,  the  measure 
of  their  assistance. 

We  are  able  to  announce  that  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  are  to  bring  out  an  important  new 
Atlas  in  August,  under  the  title,  “New  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World.”  The  maps  are  all  drawn 
for  this  work,  and  are  carefully  up  to  date.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  treat  with  topo¬ 
graphical  accuracy  those  more  or  less  remote  regions  that  just  now  are  attracting  so  much 
^  '  attention,  such  as  various  parts  of  Africa,  Venezuela,  the  Turkish  Empire,  etc. 

^  The  Gazetteer  features  of  the  Atlas  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and.  in  many  cases,  are  spec¬ 

ially  prepared.  A  mass  of  practical  information  is  set  forth  in  concise  and  graphic  style. 

In  brief,  this  Atlas  is  a  large  quarto  volume  (12x142  in..)  of  320  pages,  well  printed  on 
good  paper,  substantially  and  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  containing  the  latest  and  best  survey 
#  of  our  world  and  its  peoples  that  can  be  had  anywhere. 

The  price  of  this  work  has  been  set  by  the  publishers  at  the  low  figure  of  three  dollars ; 
an  astonishingly  small  cost  in  view  of  the  proportions  of  the  work.  But,  The  Evangelist  is 
able  to  offer  this  special  inducement  to  its  readers  and  friends : 

^  We  win  send,  carriage  charges  prepaid,  Rand,  flcNally  &  Co.’s  New  Pictorial  Atlas, 

•  of  1896  (regular  price,  ^3),  with  The  Evangelist  (regular  subscription  price,  ^3  a  year),  to  any 
bona  fide,  new  subscriber  for  a  year  for  THREE  DOLLARS.  This  offer  good  till 
'  October  ist. 

Will  you  not  speak  or  write  to  your  friends,  who  do  not  now  take  The  Evangeiist,  of 
^  this  offer  ?  Have  you  no  member  of  the  family  or  friend  whom  you  would  like  to  make  a 
subscriber  on  these  terms  ? 

We  disposed  of  several  hundred  copies  of  the  “  Library  Atlas  ”  two  years  ago  to  our 
friends — old  and  new ;  we  hope  to  distribute  this  even  superior  Atlas  by  the  thousand. 

Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  , 
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